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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  METHODS  USED 

During  the  nineteenth  century  of  English  literature, 
writers  of  prose  fiction  flourished  like  the  green  bay  tree. 
They  wrote  prodigiously  -  for  that  was  the  style  -  and 
created  much  work  that  was  good  and  much  that  was  bad  in 
literary  art.    There  was  no  writer  of  the  period,  however, 
who  was  better  fitted  both  by  natural  talent  and  by  consci- 
entious purpose  than  was  George  Eliot  to  introduce  a  dis- 
tinctly new  literary  pattern  into  the  already  crowded 
tapestry  of  Victorian  prose.     Hers  was  the  contribution 
of  the  psychological  novel,  the  searching  analysis  of  the 
human  spirit  faced  with  opportunity,  temptation,  or  per- 
verse circumstance.    This  was  also  the  "thesis"  novel, 
written  with  the  confident  conviction  that  the  first 
obligation  of  the  author  was  to  influence  and  instruct  his 
readers.     George  Eliot's  concept  of  the  writer's  obligation 
was  akin  to  that  of  certain  poets  of  the  century,  notably 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  but  was  not  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  some  novelists  of  her  day  whose  primary  object 
was  to  employ  every  principle  of  the  writer's  art  to  satisfy 
both  the  literary  critics  and  the  general  popular  taste. 
To  George  Eliot,  however,  writing  was  a  function  rather 
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than  an  art:     a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  In  itself.  It 
was  a  path  by  which  to  reach  the  goal  of  teaching,  influ- 
encing, and  helping  its  readers.    Thus,  each  of  her  works 
had  some  social  or  moral  purpose,  to  the  achievement  of 
which  even  literary  art  was  subordinate.     For  this  reason, 
she  ignored  the  reviews  of  her  works  in  the  literary 
magazines  of  the  day,  but  was  intensely  interested  in  the 
reaction  of  all  sorts  of  readers  from  the  Queen  herself 
down  to  the  commonest  laborer. 

Though  at  times  George  Eliot  wrote  in  easay,  poetry, 
or  drama  form,  she  chose  the  novel  as  the  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  her  moral  and  social  purpose.    There  were 
several  probable  reasons  for  this  choice.    Poetry  or  poetic 
drama  was  clearly  not  George  Eliot's  natural  element  for 
her  best  creative  work.     The  essay  and  philosophical  prose 
were  types  of  writing  which  she  could  handle  in  a  masterly 
fashion.     But  these  could  not  possibly  reach  a  wide  public 
because  they  appeal  primarily  to  the  more  intellectual 
type  of  reader,  and  they  lack  the  fire  of  imagination  which 
fiction  possesses.    The  novel  was  unquestionably  the  popu- 
lar literary  type  of  the  age  and  these  provided  the  best 
means  of  carrying  out  her  objectives. 

Had  George  Eliot  lived  in  the  century  following  that 
of  Shakespeare,  she  likewise  might  have  been  a  creator  of 
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great  tragic  drama  to  portray  the  whole  gamut  of  human 
traits  and  frailties.    This  is  no  idle  conjecture,  for 
there  is  a  Shakespearian  quality  in  the  best  of  her  themes 
and  character-portrayals.    The  parallel  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  those  characters  who  fail,  not  because  of 
the  crass  ignorance  and  neglect  of  society  -  as  in 
Dickens  -  nor  because  of  the  power  of  an  unmerciful  fate  - 
as  in  Hardy  -  but  because  of  their  own  inner  weakness  and 
their  shallowness  of  spirit.     Shakespearian,  also,  is  the 
pervading  tone  of  sadness  that  runs  through  the  prose 
tragedies;  yet  this  sadness  is  relieved  here  and  there,  as 
in  the  works  of  that  master-dramatist,  by  humorous  touches 
of  incident  and  speech.     So  great  was  George  Eliot's 
sympathy  that  her  heart  cried  out  at  the  relentless  retri- 
bution which  inevitably  overcame  many  of  her  characters; 
yet  her  moral  purpose  kept  her  sternly  at  the  task  of 
preaching  this  doctrine  of  retibution,  and  forbade  her 
softening  the  penalty  for  evil  acts.     Through  her  pen  she 
gave  scope  to  her  great-hearted  nature,  portraying  with  a 
sympathetic  forbearance  the  blindness,   the  ignorance,  the 
suffering  of  mankind. 

While  George  Eliot  chose  the  novel  because  it  was 
the  popular  literary  type  of  the  times,  she  never  sought 
to  cater  to  popular  taste.    A  paradox,  perhaps,  but  true 
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nevertheless.     She  did  not  follow  the  prevailing  tendency 
toward  mawkish  sentimentality  -  a  fault  of  which  the  best 
as  well  as  the  worst  novelists  were  guilty,  chiefly  because 
the  public  delighted  in  emotionalism.     She  avoided  melo- 
drama or  anything  sensational  in  her  works,   though  the  pre- 
vailing taste  clamored  for  such  highly-seasoned  foods  in 
its  reading  diet.    Whatever  George  Eliot  wrote  was  the  re- 
sult of  some  inner  conviction  and  compulsion.     She  wrote  at 
the  dictates  of  her  heart,  her  mind,  and  her  conscience,  not 
at  the  insistence  of  a  whimsical  public  which  in  that 
changeable  and  reactionary  age  sought  to  be  amused,  stirred, 
or  shocked. 

While  George  Eliot  could  and  did  do  all  of  these 
things  to  some  extent  in  her  writings,  her  one  motive  was 
to  present  to  reasonably  intelligent  people  some  of  the 
problems  of  human  experience.    She  aimed  to  show  that  moral 
laws  involve  certain  inevitable  consequences,  just  as  do 
the  so-called  "natural"  laws. 

Two  main  theses  run  through  her  novels:  the  first  is 
that  through  renunciation  the  highest  spiritual  development 
is  reached;   the  second  is  that  wrongdoing  is  followed  by 
retribution  just  as  surely  as  day  is  followed  by  night.  In 
the  expression  of  these  doctrines,  the  author  pointed  out 
repeatedly  that  a  person's  character  changes  and  grows  not 
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by  the  circumstances  of  his  life  but  by  his  attitude  toward 
those  circumstances;  and  that  within  the  human  being  lies 
the  seed  of  right  living.     With  what  measure  he  fails  to 
act  reasonably  and  honorably  there  shall  be  measured  to  him 
the  harvest  of  sorrow,  failure,  degradation,  or  even  death. 
In  this  principle  of  retribution  the  reader  finds  a  close 
parallel  to  the  great  tragic  dramas  of  Shakespeare. 

In  a  later  chapter,   the  development  of  the  two  main 
theses  of  George  Eliot's  works  will  be  discussed  in  re- 
lation to  the  individual  writings,  and  the  moral  and  social 
philosophy  underlying  each  will  be  shown.     It  is  necessary 
in  this  introductory  chapter  only  to  add  the  methods  of 
selecting  and  examining  the  materials  used  in  the  present 
study . 

In  the  first  place,  considerable  reading  of  the 
works  of  George  Eliot  had  been  done  previously  to  discover 
their  sociological  aspects  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
portrayed  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ^ 
Any  reader  of  George  Eliot  becomes  increasingly  aware  of 
the  deeper  current  of  thought  and  purpose  in  the  works  of 
this  author  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  other 


1  This  reading  was  done  in  a  directed  study  and 
research  course,  in  Boston  University,  in  the  summer  of  1942. 
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Victorian  novelists.  Questions  arise  in  the  reader's  mind. 
What  factors  in  her  own  life  and  in  the  life  around  her  led 
her  to  search  so  much  more  deeply  into  human  nature  and 
experience?  What  draws  the  line  of  demarcation  between  her 
works  and  those  of  the  other  writers  who,  like  herself,  had 
some  sort  of  social  purpose?  Did  she  conceive  of  a  differ- 
ent philosophy  of  life  from  that  expressed  in  other  Vic- 
torian works,  and  if  so  what  was  the  basis  of  that  philoso- 
phy? 

Such  questions  led  to  the  reading  of  all  the  avail- 
able personal  writings  of  Marian  Evans:  the  letters, 
journals  and  notes,  the  essays  and  critical  works  written 
while  she  was  assistant  editor  of  the  "Westminster  Review," 
and  some  incidental  works.     Then  the  many-faceted  phi- 
losophy shown  in  these  personal  writings,  together  with  the 
profound  analysis  and  reasoning  shown  in  the  novels,  led  to 
a  search  into  the  philosophical  background  of  Marian  Evans* 
life,  particularly  a  study  of  the  Positivist  theories  of 
Auguste  Comte,  Spinoza's  "Ethics,"  Feuerbach's  "Essence  of 
Christianity,"  and  some  readings  on  Spencer,  on    the  so- 
called  "Scientific  Realism,"  on  "Human! tariani sm, "  and 
other  trends  of  thought  that  either  preceded  George  Eliot's 
age  or  were  common  to  it. 

The  third  stage  in  the  analysis  of  George  Eliot's 
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philosophy  and  art  was  to  return  to  the  novels  themselves 
and  to  re-examine  them  in  the  light  of  a  more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  author's  life,  philosophy,  and  avowed 
literary  objectives. 

The  central  theme  and  purpose  of  the  present  study 
is,   then,   to  show  how  George  Eliot's  unwavering  conviction 
of  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  author  to  teach  and 
influence  his  readers  led  her  to  adopt  the  novel  as  a  means 
to  this  end,  and  to  subordinate  some  of  the  popular 
principles  of  literary  art  to  this  larger  purpose.  From 
this  conviction  came  her  development  of  a  new  literary 
type,  the  psychological  novel,  in  which  the  author  pre- 
sented successively    in  her  works  problems  of  human  life 
and  character.     It  was  her  object  to  reveal  to  the  reader 
something  of  himself  through  the  experiences  of  the  char- 
acters in  her  stories.     It  was  her  aim  to  raise  before  the 
reader  certain  standards  of  spiritual  idealism  that  tran- 
scend the  narrow  religious  creed  of  any  particular  sect  and 
lie  at  the  heart  of  universal  spirituality.     It  was  her 
duty,  she  felt,  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  human  life  di- 
rected by  the  clear  light  of  reason,  by  love  of  mankind,  and 
by  renunciation  of  selfish  motives  and  mean  acts.     It  was 
her  sad  necessity  to  point  out  that  only  sorrow,  failure, 
or  even  tragic  death  could  result  from  a  life  lived  meanly. 
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CHAPTER  II 

FACTORS  THAT  SHAPED  THE  COURSE  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT'S  WORK 

The  Victorian  period  was  one  in  which  many  women  more 
ambitious  and  less  intelligent  than  George  Eliot  felt  fully- 
capable  of  writing  works  of  fiction.     The  increase  in  the 
facilities  of  education  for  women  often  gave  them  an  ex- 
aggerated notion  of  their  intellectual  powers.  Probably 
this  notion  was  fostered  by  the  social  prestige  that  went 
with  a  literary  career,  which  in  that  age  was  the  only 
"genteel"  vocation  a  woman  could  have.     However,  in  the 
case  of  George  Eliot,  it  was  no  accident  of  education  and 
no  social  aspiration  which  led  her  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six  to  embark  upon  a  career  in  fiction.     Nor  was  it  merely 
the  influence  of  her  husband,  George  Henry  Lewes,  though 
his  support  and  advice  probably  shaped  her  purpose  into 
concrete  expression  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
taken  form. 

One  of  her  biographers,  writing  in  1883,  says: 

Until  she  was  thirty-six  years  old,  Mrs.  Lewes  had 
given  no  hint  that  she  was  likely  to  become  a  great 
novelist.     She  had  shown  evidence  of  large  learning 
and  critical  ability,  but  not  of  decided  capacity  for 
imaginative  or  poetic  creation.   .   .  She  was  not  drawn 
irresistibly  to  the  career  for  which  she  was  best 
fitted,  and  others  had  to  discover  her  gift  and  urge 
her  to  its  use.     Mr.  Lewes  saw  that  the  person  who 
could  write  so  admirably  of  what  a  novel  ought  to  be, 
and  who  could  so  skilfully  point  out  the  defects  in  the 
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lady  novelists  of  the  day,  was  herself  capable  of 
writing  much  better  ones  than  those  she  criticized. 
It  was  at  his  suggestion  .   .   .  she  made  her  first 
attempt  at  novel  writing  .   .   .  Reluctantly  she  con- 
sented to  turn  aside  from  the  results  of  scholarship 
she  had  hoped  to  accomplish,  and  with  many  doubts  ^ 
concerning  her  ability  to  become  a  writer  of  fiction. 

The  author  of  the  statement  just  quoted  was  unaware 
of  the  explanation  which  George  Eliot  herself  made  in  re- 
gard to  her  first  novel  writing,  which  is  in  part: 

September,  1856,  made  a  new  era  in  my  life  for  it 
was  then  I  began  to  write  fiction.     It  had  always  been 
a  dream  of  mine  that  sometime  or  other  I  might  write  a 
novel  •   .   .  But  I  never  got  further  toward  the  actual 
writing  than  an  introductory  chapter  describing  a 
Staffordshire  village  and  the  life  of  the  neighboring 
farm  house  .   .  .  the  years  passed  on  .   .   .  and  one 
evening  at  Berlin  something  led  me  to  read  it  to  George. 
He  was  struck  with  it  as  a  bit  of  concrete  description, 
and  it  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  my  being 
able  to  write  a  novel,  though  he  distrusted  -  indeed  p 
disbelieved  in  -  my  possession  of  any  dramatic  power. 

Her  article  on  "Silly  Lady  Novelists"  was  published 

in  1856,  before  she  began  any  real  work  on  her  "Scenes  of 

Clerical  Life."     It  would  seem  from  her  own  statement  that 

Lewes,  rather  than  discovering  her  gift,     actually  doubted 

whether  she  had  sufficient  power  for  creative  fiction.  One 

other  piece  of  evidence  that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  as 


x  George  Willis  Cooke,  George  Eliot ;  a  Critical  Study 
of  her  Life,  Writings,  and  Philosophy  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1885),  pp.  65-64. 

^' John  Walter  Cross,  George  Elio t ' s  Life  as  related 
in  her  Letters  and  Journals  (New  York :  The  Jefferson  Press 
Tn.dTT,  I,  515. 
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follows:     "On  25th  September,  1846,  Mrs.  Bray  writes  to  Miss 
Hennell  that  Miss  Evans'  looks  very  brilliant  just  now.  We 
fancy  she  must  be  writing  her  novel"        It  is  obvious  that 
the  purpose  had  long  before  been  entertained  but  had  never 
been  carried  out. 

The  currents  which  eventually  united  to  shape  the 
course  of  her  literary  life  had  their  beginnings  much 
earlier.     From  her  very  youth  these  currents  had  flowed 
steadily  onward  toward  the  single  channel  wherein  her  works 
were  to  express  the  deepest  philosophy  and  purpose  of  her 
own  life  and  of  all  rational  and  worthy  human  existence. 

In  the  first  place,  George  Eliot  possessed  a  rare 
mind.     From  early  childhood  she  showed  a  mentality  of  ex- 
ceptional power  and  acuity.     The  education  which  she  had 
did  not  -  as  in  the  case  of  many  women  of  the  day  -  give 
her  merely  a  superficial  knowledge  and  gentility.  Rather, 
it  made  her  an  ardent  seeker  after  learning,  and  she  was  a 
natural  scholar  who  learned  readily.    Her  mind,  which  at 
first  was  extremely    impressionable,  gradually  became  more 
analytical    as  she  was  introduced  to  the  new  and  advanced 
trends  of  religious,  philosophical,  and  scientific  thought. 
Her  real  education  began  when  her  school  days  left  off,  and 


Ibid.,  I,  112. 
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her  schoolgirl  mind  suddenly  began  to  show  evidences  of  a 
maturity  far  beyond  her  years. 

Through  much  independent  study,  carried  on  often  in 
the  press  of  household  duties,  she  developed  the  power  of 
intensive  and  sustained  thinking.    This  contemplative  and 
analytical  turn    of  mind  led  her  to  question  and  doubt  many 
things  which  she  had  hiterto  accepted.     Her  active  brain 
sought  to  solve  questions  of  philosophical  and  religious 
thought  that  have  puzzled  much  older  and  maturer  minds. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  young  woman  is  illustrated  by 

the  following  comment  in  the  biography  by  Cooke,  who  said 

of  her  early    precocity  of  mind: 

Few,  if  any,  could  feel  themselves  her  superior  in 
general  intelligence  •   .   .  She  had  no  petty  egotism, 
no  spirit  of  contradiction;  she  never  talked  for  ef- 
fect ...  so  that  common  people  began  to  feel  them- 
selves wise  in    her  presence.  ^ 

Besides  her  growing  faculty  for  rational  thinking, 
she  had  an  exceptional  power  of  memory.     People,  places, 
and  objects  attracted  her  interest  and  left  upon  her  memory 
an  almost  photographic  impression,     which  she  was  able  to 
recall  even  in  minute  detail  years  afterward  when  she  was 
pursuing  her  fiction  career. 

The  second  factor  which  did  much  to  shape  the  later 


4  Cooke,  op.  ci t . ,  p.  17 
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current  of  George  Eliot's  literary  life  was  her  early 
introduction  to  many  new  and  radically  different  trends  of 
thought  -  particularly  religious  thought  -  of  the  times. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  while  she  was  living  in 
Coventry,  she  became  acquainted  with  two  families  who  were 
to  influence  her  profoundly.     These  were  the  Brays  and  the 
Hennells,  whose  acquaintance  proved  to  be  both  a  stimula- 
ting and  a  disturbing  one,  for  it  led  to  her  renunciation 
of  all  faith  in  religious  creed  of  any  kind  and  plunged  her 
spirit  into  a  period  of  serious  and  sorrowful  conflict  from 
which  she  never  fully  regained  the  light  of  faith  or  com- 
fort in  spiritual  things. 

Possibly  the  one  work  which  most  effectively  jarred 
her  religious  faith  off  its  base  was  Charles  Hennell's 
"Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Christianity,"  which  she  read 
again  and  again.     This  book  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity.     It  did  not  deny,  however, 
that  as  a  system  of  ethics,  Christianity  was  above  all 
other  moral  systems,  and  that  its  founder,  while  not 
divine,  was  a  spiritual  leader  whose  teaching  made  a  ter- 
rific impact  upon  mankind.     It  agreed  that  the  moral 
principles  of  Christianity  are  in  accord  with  reason,  thus 
placing  the  Christian  faith  on  a  rational  rather  than  a 
mystic  foundation.     It  also  admitted  the  great  humanizing 
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and  spiritualizing  force  of  the  Scriptures.     Primarily  the 

book  was  not  intended  to  destroy  or  deny  Christian  belief, 

but  rather  to  establish  such  belief  on  a  basis  of  pure 

reason  instead  of  emotion  or  divine  sanction. 

George  Eliot  frequently  commented  on  the  "Inquiry," 

and  in  a  letter  to  Sara  Hennell,  a  sister  of  the  author, 

she  once  remarked: 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  fit  to  read  it  at  all  could 
read  it  without  being  intellectually  and  morally 
stronger.   .   .  I  think  the  "Inquiry"  furnishes  the 
utmost  that  can  be  done  towards  obtaining  a  real  view 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus,  by  rejecting  as 
little  as  possible  from  the  Gospels,  a 

From  her  own  admission,  and  from  later  evidences  of 
the  change  in  her  philosophy  and  views  on  religion  after 
reading  Hennell 's  book,  it  would  seem  that  -  as  one  commen- 
tator has  expressed.it  -  she  was  touched  permanently  by 
Hennell ' s  reverent  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  led  to  see  that 
even  the  highest  phases  of  religion  and  morality  share  in 
the  whole  order  of  events.  6    This  attitude  was  perhaps  a 
more  mature  one  reached  after  her  initial  conflict  with 
religious  doubts,  a  conflict  which  left  her  so  skeptical 


5    Cross,  op.  ci t . ,  I,  123. 


6  R.  M.  Wenley,  Marian  Evans  and  "George  Eliot", 
Washington  University  Studies  (St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Office  of 
Publications,  Washington  University,  1921),  p.  18. 
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that  she  felt  the  guilt  of  a  hypocrite  in  continuing  her 

habit  of  church  attendance  and  left  off  going  to  church. 

One  biographer  in  describing  this  critical  period  in 

her  life  says: 

...  it  was  her  eagerness  for  positive  knowledge 
which  made  her  an  unbeliever.     She  had  no  love  of 
mere  doubt,  no  desire  to    disagree  with  accepted 
doctrines,  but  she  was  not  content  unless  she  could 
get  at  the  facts  and  reach  what  was  just  and  reason- 
able. 7 

This  search  for  a  rational  basis  for  all  thought  and  action 
became  an  absorbing  passion  of  her  mature  years. 

Hennell's  was  not  the  only  reading  which  touched 
the  young  woman's  mind  and  sent  it  forth  on  new  tours  of 
discovery.     She  read,  for  example,   the  "Confessions"  of 
Rousseau.     Its  great  influence  upon  her  is  best  shown  by 
the  following  passage  from  a  letter  to  her  friend  Sara 
Hennell : 

...  it  would  signify  nothing  if  a  very  wise 
person  were  to  stun  me  with  proofs  that  Rousseau's 
views  of  life,  religion,  and  government  are  miserably 
erroneous.   .   .  I  might  admit  all  this*  and  it  would 
be  not  the  less  true  that  Rousseau's  genius  has  sent 
that  electric  thrill  through  my  intellectual  and 
moral  frame  which  has  awakened  me  to  new  perceptions,  - 
which  has  made  man  and  nature  a  fresh  world  of  thought 
and  feeling  for  me;  and  this  is  not  by  teaching  me  any 
new  belief.     It  is  simply  that  the  rushing  mighty  wind 
of  his  inspiration  has  so  quickened  my  faculties  that 
I  have  been  able  to  shape  more  definitely  for  myself 


7    Cooke,  op_.  ci t . ,  p.  15 
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ideas  which  had  previously  dwelt  as  a  dim  Ahnungen  in 
my  soul;  the  fire  of  his  genius  has  fused  together 
old  thoughts  and  prejudices,   that  I  have  been  ready 
to  make  new  combinations,  ^ 

It  was  only  a  little  later  that  she  was  to  say  to 
Emerson,  whom  she  met  in     the  Bray  home,   that  the  "Confes- 
sions" was  the  book  she  loved  best,  and  by  her  earnest  and 
intellectual  conversation  to  convince  that  great  American 
philosopher  that  she  was  herself  a  person  of  rare  ability 
and  perception. 

She  was  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Carlyle, 
Newman,  Goethe,  Schilling,  Spinoza,  and  George  Sand;  she 
was  also  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Anthony  Froude, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Emerson,  and  others,  all  of  whom  she 
knew  personally  as  well  as  through  their  works.     Such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  theories  of  the  times  made  her  mind 
more  open  to  the  teachings  of  Comte  (though  she  never  ac- 
cepted his  doctrine  wholly),  and  to  the  ideas  of  Spencer, 
Lewes,  and  other  "Free-thinkers"  whom  she  met  later  in 
London  in  that  famous  literary  constellation  which  shone  so 
frequently  in  the  Chapman  home  in  the  Strand. 

In  relation  to  those  works  which  had  a  more  or  less 
profound  effect  upon  George  Eliot,  one  must  not  omit  her 
translations  which  included  Strauss' s  Leben  Jesu,  a  number 


8     Cross,  op.  cit . ,   I,  149 
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of  Spinoza's  works,  and  Feuerbach' s  Essence  of  Christiani- 
ty.    Of  these  works  her  commentators  seem  to  agree  that  the 
Strauss  translation  had  the  least  influence  upon  her  think- 
ing, though  it  did  much  to  increase  her  scholarship  and 
command  of  language.     It  was  a  three  years'  labor  from 
which  she  was  glad  to  be  free.     She  said  herself  that  she 
had  found  it  very  dull  and  uninspiring.     Of  the  effect  of 
Spinoza's  works  on  her  mind  there  is  little  direct  evidence, 
except  that  they  probably  helped  to  develop  her  own  powers 
of  logical  reasoning.     One  fact  which  has  been  stated  is 
that  from  Spinoza  she  learned  the  lesson  that  "...  the 
natural  and  moral  world  is  ruled  by  law;   therefore  man  is 
under  the  necessity  to  be  a  moral  being,  not  a  non-moral."  ^ 

Though  her  own  letters  and  journals  say  little  about 
the  Feuerbach  translation,   the  very  nature  of  the  work  must 
have  made  a  deep    impression  on  her  mind  which  had  already 
rejected  most  of  dogmatic  Christianity. 

In  the  Essence  of  Christianity,  Feuerbach  explains 
the  belief  in  God  as  a  projection  of  man's  own  conscious- 
ness, a  mere  abstraction  that  has  no  existence  outside  the 
mind  of  man.     All  the  qualities  ascribed  to  God  he  de- 
clares to  be  merely  human  qualities  objectified.     He  de- 

9    Wenley,  op_.  cit.,  p.  20 
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fines  faith  as  "the  power  of  the  imagination  which  makes 
the  real  unreal  and  the  unreal  real,"  ^  a  belief  that  what 
man  wishes  really  is.     Prayer  he  explains  as  a  belief  in 
the  omnipotence  of  God  to  make  "the  impossible  possible,"  H 
that  is,  belief  in  a  miracle.    He  calls  miracle  merely  a 
product  of  the  imagination  which  believes  that  a  Divine 
Providence  is  capable  of  cancelling  the  laws  of  Nature  for 
man's  benefit  -  for,  he  declares,  no  record  exists  in  the 
Bible  or  elsewhere  of  a  miracle  being  performed  for  any 
creature  of  the  universe  except  man,     Peuerbach  points  out 
that  belief  in  a  miracle  is  inconsistent  for  it  indicates 
that  God,  who  is  said  to  be  unchangeable, can  be  changed 
through  prayer  and  Providence . 

Without  going  into  detail,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
most  of  the  principles  of  Christian  dogma  developed  by  the 
early  Church  -  such  as  the  concept  of  Heaven,   the  belief  in 
the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the  Incarnation,  in  the  Resur- 
rection and  in  Immortality,  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  -  are  explained  by  Feuerbach  in  terms  of  human  psy- 
chology, as  a  searching  by  man  for  his  own  emotional  comfort 

10  Ludwig  Feuerbach,  The  Essence  of  Christianity, 
translated  by  Marian  Evans  (New  York:  Published  by  Calvin 
Blanchard,  1857),  p.  307 

11  Ibid.,  p.  168 
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and  satisfaction.     Thus  this  German  writer  has,  at  times 
with  an  almost  insidious  perfection  of  analysis  and  per- 
suasiveness of  logic  and  at  other  times  with  a  dangerous 
inconsistency  himself,  literally  "created  God  in  man' s 
image,"  and  has  relegated  Christian  beliefs  to  the  level 
of  fantasy  and  emotion.     Let  it  be  said  in  his  favor,  how- 
ever,  that  he  does  not  destroy  the  ethical  principles  of 
love  of  mankind,  goodness,  justice,  humanity,  decency,  law 
and  order,  but  would  rest  them  on  a  rational  basis,  rather 
than  on  a  religious  doctrine,  because  they  are  in  and  of 
themselves  supremely  valuable.     Feuerbach  places  ethics 
above  religion,  since  ethically  man  is  ruled  by  reason, 
not  emotion. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  at  this  point  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  religious  views  of  George  Eliot,  particu 
larly  as  they  had  not  sufficiently  matured  and  mellowed  to 
represent  her  eventual  stand  on  religious  matters.  While 
the  influence  of  Feuerbach  at  this  period  of  her  life  was 
such  that  she  came  to  accept  his  theory  regarding  the 
emotional  basis  of  religion,   that  is,  as  a  projection  of 
man's  emotional  states,  and  to  agree  to  a  more  humanistic 
religion  rather  than  one  of  "revelation,"  perhaps  the  part 
of  his  doctrine  which  was  to  effect  the  greatest  change  in 
her  life  was  that  on  marriage.     In  a  comparatively  recent 
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book  by  Gordon  Haight  is  this  comment: 

The  powerful  influence  this  book  had  for  her 
sprang,  not  from  its  humanism  .   .   .  but  from 
Feuerbach's  conception  of  love  .   .   .  Marriage,  ac- 
cording to    Peuerbach,  is  .   .   .  almost  essential  to 
the  full  development  of  human  personality;  but  it 
must  be  the  "free  bond  of  love  .   .   .  for  a  marriage 
which  is  merely  an    external  restriction,  not  the 
voluntary,  contented  self -res trie tion  of  love,  in 
short,  a  marriage  which  is  not  spontaneously  con- 
cluded,  spontaneously  willed,   self-sufficiency,  is 
not  a  true  marriage,  and  therefore  is  not  a  truly 
moral  marriage."  12 

It  is  evident  that  George  Eliot  believed  that  doc- 
trine, for  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Feuerbach 
translation  she  left  England  with  George  Henry  Lewes  to  be- 
gin a  marriage  which  had  neither  the  sanction  of  the  law, 
nor  that  of  the  Church,  but  had  only  the  "free  bond  of  love." 

Nothing  in  George  Eliot's  life  was  so  momentous  as 
this  decision  to  defy  the  accepted  social  and  moral  standards 
and  unite  her  destiny  with  that  of  a  man  as  brilliant  as 
herself,  and  perhaps  more  talented  than  she.     It  is  evident 
that  there  was  not  only  a  mutual  attraction  but  also  a 
mutual  need.    What  finally  led  to  George  Eliot's  decision 
was  Lewes'  frequent  and  severe  illnesses.     His  means  were 
meagre;  his  life  for  two  years  had  been  irregular  and  nerve- 
wracking.     His  intensive  literary  and  scientific  pursuits, 


12     Gordon  S.  Haight,  George  Elio t  and  John  Chapman ; 
With  Chapman ' s  Diaries  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
T9T0"),  p.  80 
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as  well  as  the  emotional  stress  brought  on  by  the  breaking 
up  of  his  home  as  a  result  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  his 
wife  and  the  betrayal  of  his  marriage  by  his  best  friend  - 
these  experiences  caused  the  sufferings  for  which  he  needed 
the  care  and  devotion  of  someone  to  whom  his  life  was  real- 
ly worth  while. 

It  is  not  for  anyone  to  judge  the  Tightness  or 
wrongness  of  this  act  on  the  part  of  George  Eliot  and  Lewes 
The  fact  remains  that  their  union  proved  to  be  a  more  per- 
fect one  than  many  a  marriage  which  has  a  legal  or  re- 
ligious sanction,  and  that  both  individuals  benefited  from 
this  uniting  of  their  lives.  George  Eliot  was  soon  to  under 
take  a  career  in  which,  without  her  husband's  loving 
guidance,  understanding,  protection,  and  encouragement,  she 
might  have  failed  to  achieve  great  things.     And  Lewes  was 
to  gain  new  energy  to  carve  out  a  career  of  his  own  which 
was  to  bring  him  equal  fame  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
philosophy  as  hers  in  the  writing  of  fiction.     As  a  final 
word  about  this  particular  relationship,  it  may  be  said 
that  rarely  in  the  history  of  human  beings  have  two  people 
maintained  such  complete  individuality  of  character  and 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  have  experienced  such  perfect 
unity,   such  devotion,  such  harmony  of  spirit,  and  such  un- 
sparing service  to  each  other. 
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There  were  other  personal  factors  in  the  life  of 
George  Eliot,  beside  her  union  with  Lewes,  which  directly 
contributed  to  her  philosophy  and  her  art  as  a  writer  of 
fiction.     There  were  the  scenes  and  people  of  her  childhood 
and  youth  which  left  so  strong  an  impression  on  her  memory 
that  she  was  to  use  them  with  great  clarity  and  effective- 
ness in  her  first  group  of  novels.    Her  father,  for  example, 
a  man  of  unusual  wisdom,  rather  stern  in  religion,  of 
strict  ethical  principles,  and  devoted  to  his  brilliant 
daughter,  was  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  portrayal  of 
various  characters  such  as  Adam  Bede  in  the  novel  of  that 
name  and  Caleb  Garth  in  Middlemarch.     Her  aunt,  Elizabeth 
Evans,  to  whom  in  many  respects  Dinah  Morris  in  Adam  Bede 
bears  a  great  resemblance,  was  for  a  time  a  Methodist 
preacher,  and  in  her  pastoral  experience  once  attended  a 
condemned  girl  to  her  execution  -  which  incident  is  the 
basis  for  the  climax  of  the  story  of  Hetty  Sorrel.     This  is 
one  of  several  incidents  which,  according  to  one  biographer, 
are  drawn  from  the  story  of  Elizabeth  Evans'  life.  13 

Maggie  Tulliver  and  her  brother  Tom  are  very  accu- 
rately sketched  pictures  from  incidents  of  George  Eliot's 
own  childhood  and  association  with  her  brother  Isaac. 


13     Cooke,  op.  cit . ,  p.  284 
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These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  her  use  of  actual  charac- 
ters, with  some  changes  of  course,  in  her  novels. 

Events,   too,  played  a  part.     A  childhood  memory  of 
an  election  riot  in  Nuneaton  led  to  her  description  of  a 
similar  event  in  the  novel  Felix  Holt.     Her  recollection  of 
seeing  an  itinerant  linen-weaver  walking  along  the  country 
lanes  of  Warwickshire  gave  rise  to  the  character  Silas 
Marner.     Her  early  acquaintance  with  village  and  farm  life 
led  to  some  rather  nicely-drawn  rural  pictures  in  the  first 
group  of  novels,  often  delineated  with  such  accurate  detail 
as  to  be  easily  identifiable. 

The  final  factor  which  influenced  the  course  of 
George  Eliot's  work  in  fiction  was  her  preliminary  ap- 
prenticeship in  writing.     Her  literary  career  began  in  her 
school  days  when  she  sent  various  poetic  and  prose  "ef- 
fusions" to  the  local  papers.     Then  came  the  more  mature 
works  of  the  Coventry  period,  which  were  of  no  particular 
importance  and  were  overshadowed  by  her  monumental  effort 
of  translating.     Her  most  valuable  experience  was  gained 
when,  as  assistant  editor  of  the  "Westminster  Review,"  she 
wrote  critical  articles  on  all  sorts  of  literary  material 
by  prominent  authors  of  English  and  foreign  nationality.  A 


14    Charles  S.  Olcott,  George  Eliot ;  Scenes  and 
People  in  her  Novels  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1910) 
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few  of  her  critical  essays  are  worthy  of  mention:  "The 
Lady  Novelists"  and  later  "Silly  Lady  Novelists"  (1852  and 
1856  respectively)  show  a  clear  insight  into  the  purposes 
and  standards  of  fiction-writing  and  a  careful  discrimi- 
nation between  what  was  merely  superficial  and  what  had 
real  worth.    Naturally,  her  own  writings  were  later  to  be 
guided  by  this  understanding  of  the  function  and  art  of 
fiction.     The  essay  on  Heinrich  Heine  (1856)  and  some  other 
critical  work  of  this  period  reveal  the  constant  growth  of 
her  own  mind  and  the  depth  of  her  perception  and  reasoning. 
These  works  show  also  her  lifelong  habit  of  careful  study 
previous  to  undertaking  any  literary  expression,  and  her 
painstaking  effort  in  carrying  it  out.    But  especially,  her 
earlier  writings  show  a  gradual  rounding  out  of  her  whole 
philosophy  of  life,  an  enlargement  of  her  subtle  talent 
for  sounding  the  depths  of  human  character,  her  analytic 
method  of  developing  her  theme.     However,  because  the 
critical  and  other  writings  of  the  earlier  period  lack  the 
spark  of  creative  power,   they  are  at  best  but  apprentice 
work  compared  to  her  novels. 

Thus  the  factors  which  contributed  the  most  influ- 
ence to  George  Eliot's  career  as  a  novelist  were  her  un- 
usual quality  of  mind;  her  introduction  to  the  more  radical 
religious  views  of  the  times  -  an  introduction  which  led  to 
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her  renouncing  the  dogma  but  not  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion;  her  acquaintance,  both  personally  and 
through  books,  with  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  day;  her 
personal  experiences,  particularly  her  union  with  Lewes; 
and  her  earlier  writings  which  gave  her  considerable  train- 
ing and  facility  in  expression.     One  by  one,  from  her 
childhood  on,  the  various  currents  of  her  life  had  followed 
their  course,   steadily  moving  onward  toward  that  point 
where  they  were  at  length  to  merge  into  the  single  channel 
of  her  best  creative  efforts.     One  can  only  guess  what 
tiny  tributaries  of  her  life  might  also  have  added  their 
slender  stream  to  the  whole  tide  of  her  literary  work. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  RELIGIOUS,  SOCIAL,  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  GEORGE  ELIOT 

Marian  Evans  and  "George  Eliot".     This  topic  is  not 
an  original  one;  in  fact,  it  has  been  rather  over-empha- 
sized.    The  chief  difficulty  in  making  an  adequate  compari- 
son between  the  personal  and  the  literary  side  of  her  life 
is  that  the  available  information  is  so  meager.    Any  dis- 
cussion,  then,  would  tend  to  be  more  conjecture  than  fact. 

One  aspect  of  the  personal  life  which  has  been 
over-emphasized  is  her  virtual  retirement  from  society 
after  her  union  with  Lewes,  invariably  attributed  to  the 
disapproval  which  the  Victorians  had  of  her  unorthodox  act. 
Margaret  Lonsdale,  in  a  little  book  published  In  1886, 
declares  that  this  union  cast  a  "blight"  on  George  Eliot's 
life  and  character  and  was  the  cause  of  her  increasing 
sadness  as  the  years  wore  on.  1    It  is  natural  that  bio- 
graphers of  her  day  should  make  such  assumptions  as  these. 
However,   there  are  other  perfectly  logical  assumptions 


1    Margaret  Lonsdale,  George  Eliot ;  Thoughts  upon 
her  Life,  her  Books,  and  Herself  (London;  Kegan,  Paul, 
Trench  &  Co.,  1886,  Second  Edition),  p.  22 
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which  could  explain  her  retirement  from  society. 

In  the  first  place,   she  was  never  well,  suffering 
both  from  physical    and  from  mental  or  nervous  disorders. 
For  years  before  her  union  with  Lewes  she  had  suffered  so 
much  and  so  often  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  days  at  a  time 
either  for  work  or  for  social  activity.     After  she  began 
her  life  with  Lewes,  he  took  the  utmost  care  of  her  frail 
health,  husbanding  every  bit  of  her  strength  so  that  it 
might  be  expended  in  the  worthy  purpose  to  which  she  had 
almost  religiously  dedicated  her  authorship. 

In  the  second  place,   the  two  travelled  a  great  deal, 
for  various  reasons:  sometimes  because  of  their  poor 
health,     sometimes  for  a  change  of  scene  to  refresh  their 
spirits  after  an  arduous  piece  of  work,  and  sometimes  be- 
cause it  was  less  expensive  to  live  for  several  months  on 
the  continent  than  to  remain  in  London.    When  they  were  at 
home,  their  time  was  crowded  with  literary  activity  on  her 
part  and  both  scientific  and  literary  work  on  his.  This, 
in  addition  to  their  lack  of  physical  vigor,  forced  them  to 
give  themselves  sparingly  to  pleasures. of  a  purely  social 
nature . 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  1861,  Mrs.  Lewes 
apologized  for  her  inability  to  return  social  calls,  saying 
Without  a  carriage,  and  with  my  easily  perturbed 
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health,  London  distances  would  make  any  other  rule 
quite  irreconcilable  for  me  with  any  efficient  use 
of  my  days   .   .   .  it  is  only  by    renouncing  all  social 
intercourse  but  such  as  comes  to  our  own  fireside 
that  I  can  escape  sacrificing  the  chief  objects  of 
life.  2     (The  last  phrase  probably  refers  to  her 
husband  and  her  wri  ting . ) 

In  regard  to  George  Eliot's  sadness,  if  one  may 

judge  from  her  own  personal  words  and  from  comments  of 

those  who  knew  her  best,  there  was  less  of  unhappiness 

following  the  union  with  Lewes  than  in  the  ten  years  or  so 

previous  to  that  event.     Her  later  sadness  was  not  one  of 

personal  yearning  or  bitterness,  as  the  earlier  feeling 

had  been,  but  rather  a  fairly  frequent  sense  of  depression 

regarding  her  work,  a  growing  anxiety  about  Lewes'  health 

and  his  worry  over  hers,  and  a  feeling  of  sympathetic 

sorrow  for  the  tragedies  and  failures  and  weaknesses  of 

humankind . 

There  was,  also,   the  sense  of  her  moral  obligation 
as  a  writer  which  became  so  much  an  obsession  that  in  her 
later  works  she  sacrificed  naturalness  and  spontaneity  to 
this  labored  moralizing,  and  set  herself  a  high  moral 
standard  to  achieve.     She  admittedly  felt  that  her  work 
would  be  judged  critically,  but  it  was  not  so  much  because 
of  her  marriage  as  it  was  because  she  had  earlier  asserted 


2    J.  W.  Cross,  op.  cit.,   II,  252-235 
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her  belief  that  morality  was  capable  of  resting  on  its  own 
foundation  and  did  not  require  religious  creeds  or  sanc- 
tions to  make  it  a  eacred  obligation  of  mankind.     She  came 
to  feel  that  it  was  her  duty  to  speak  wisely  and  seriously 
whether  in  conversation  or  in  her  books. 

A  fairly  recent  discussion  of  George  Eliot  by  R.  M. 
Wenley  emphasizes  this  reputation  of  hers  for  wise  and 
philosophic  utterances  as  a  reputation  which  Lewes  purpose- 
ly fostered  and  for  which  he  "set  the  stage,"  so  to  speak, 
at  the  weekly  soirees,  featuring  George  Eliot  as  a  mentor  - 
perhaps  as  a  compensation  for  any    loss  of  social  prestige 
she  had  suffered  in  her  choice  of  a  common-law  marriage. 
One  might  accept  this  opinion  as  fact  were  it    not  true 
that  George  Eliot's  reputation  for  exceptional  wisdom  and 
profoundly  serious  conversation  had  been  established  long 
before  she  met  Lewes  -  in  fact,  while  she  was  still     in  her 
twenties.     Her  seriousness  is  certainly  as  great  before  she 
began  her  new  life  with  Lewes  as  after  that  time  -  if  one 
may  judge  by  her  personal  letters. 

Anyone  who  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  unusual 
marriage  situation  made  George  Eliot  "abnormal",  should 

5    R .  M .  Wenley,  Marian  Evans  and  "George  Eliot," 
Washington  University  Studies  (St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Published  by 
the  Office  of  Publications,  Washington  University,  October, 
1921) 
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read  the  delightful  letters  written  to  Lewes'   three  boys 
during  their  school  days,  for  these  letters  show  a  perfect- 
ly healthy,  normal  tone  in  her  whole  personality. 

There  is  grave  danger  in  attempting  to  interpret  the 
artist  from  the  person .     This  is  particularly  true  if  there 
is  something  in  the  personal  life  that  in  any    way  might 
prejudice  one's  judgment  of  the  artist.     To  brand  George 
Eliot  as  "immoral"  or  "abnormal"  because  she  failed  to  con- 
form to  a  strict  social  convention  would  prevent  one  from 
realizing  any    pure  appreciation  for  her  work  as  a  writer 
or  for  herself  as  a  person.     It  is  probable  that  there  were 
readers  of  her  day  who  searched  avidly  in  her  books  for 
evidence  of  the  writer's  "immorality".     (They  must  have 
been  disappointed  1 )     It  is  rather  inconsistent  that  in  some 
Victorian  homes  Adam  Bede  was  "forbidden  fruit"  because  of 
the  incident  of  the  illicit  love  of  Donnithorne  and  Hetty, 
yet  no  harm  was  seen  in  the  relation  of  Bill  Sykes  and 
Nancy  in  Oliver  Twist,  or  in  the  "beautiful  tragedy"  of  the 
(equally  illicit)  love  of  Queen  Guinevere  and  Lancelot  in 
Tennyson's  Idylls . 

To  judge  George  Eliot's  literary  work,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  something  of  her  own  religious,   social,  and 
moral  philosophy  which  serves  as  a  foundation  for  some  of 
her  profoundest  moral  teaching. 


50 

George  Eliot ' s  religion .     HI  always  preferred  to 
learn  from  the  man  himself  what  he  thought,  rather  than  to 
learn  from  someone  else  what  he  ought  to  have  thought. "  ^ 
This  is  a  translation  of  a  saying  of  Goethe's  in  regard  to 
Spinoza,  which  George  Eliot  once  quoted  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend.     It  is  equally  true  of  George  Eliot  that  the  best 
resource  for  her  philosophy  of  life  is  in  her  personal 
letters  and  comments  rather  than  in  the  numerous  para- 
phrases, interpretations,  and  opinions  of  her  biographers, 
many  of  whom  were  unable  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  her  mind 
without  some  color  from  their  own  beliefs  and  prejudices. 

In  a  letter  written  in  1840,  George  Eliot  criticized 
some  newly-published  religious  books  because  of  their 
"unfairness  in  arbitrarily  selecting  a  train  of  circum- 
stances and  a  set  of  characters  as  a  development  of  a  class 
of  opinions."    Such  a  method  might  even  be  used,  she  said, 
to  "make  atheism  appear  wonderfully  calculated  to  promote 
social  happiness."    She  added: 

I  remember  ...  a  very  amiable  atheist  depicted 
by  Bulwer  in  "Devereux";  and  for  some  time  after  the 
perusal  of  that  book  ...  I  was  considerably  shaken 
by  the  impression  that  religion  was  not  a  requisite 
to  moral  excellence.  5 


4  "Ich  zog  Immer  vor  von  dem  Menschen  zu  erfahren 
wie  er  dachte  als  von  einem  anderen  zu  horen  wie  er  hatte 
denken  sollen. "    Quoted  in  J.  W.  Cross,  op_.  cit.,~Tl,  324 

5  Ibid.  I,  49    
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This  was  the  germ  of  a  principle  which  later,  through  her 

reading  of  Hennell,  Comte,  Feuerbach,  and  others,   she  was 

to  adopt  wholly  as  part  of  her  religious  philosophy  -  that 

morality  did  not  rest  on  or  require  religious  sanctions, 

but  was  an  obligation  which  for  its  own  sake  alone  man  must 

respect  and  carry  out  in  his  experience. 

Again  that  year  she  wrote  to  the  same  friend: 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  pre-eminently  rich 
in  the  coloring  with  which  it  portrays  the  divine  ful- 
ness contained  in  the  Savior,   contrasted  with  the 
beggarly  elements  that  a  spirit  of  self-righteousness 
would  in  some  way  mingle  with  the  light  of  life,  the 
filthy  rags  it  would  tack  around  the  "fine  raiment"  of 
His  righteousness.  6 

At  another  time  when  her  friend  Sara    Hennell  had 
sent  a  book-marker  with  the  word  "Charity"  (or  perhaps 
"Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity"),  George  Eliot  wrote  in  an 
answering  note:     "I  suppose  no  wisdom  in  the  world  will 
ever  find  out  will  make  Paul's  words  obsolete  -   'Now  abide,' 
etc.,   'but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity.'"     In  her  next 
letter  to  Sara.,     she  explained  her  meaning  of  the  word 
"Charity"  as  "the  highest  love  or  fellowship,  which  I  am 
happy  to  believe  that  no  philosophy  will  expel  from  the 
world."    At  this  same  time,   she  told  her  friend  about  at- 
tending a  performance  of  "The  Messiah,"  and  remarked,  "What 


6     Ibid.,  I,  53 
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pitiable  people  those  are  who  feel  no  poetry  hitherto  in 
the  conception  of  the  suffering  Messiah,  and  the  final 
triumph,    'He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  for  ever.'"  She 
could  never  deny  that  she  felt  the  great  emotional  appeal 
of  religion  whether  expressed  in  music  or  in  other  forms 
of  worship. 

In  her  Essays  is  this  reference  to  the  Bible: 

.   .   .  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  morality  seem 
as  stationary  through  the  ages  as  the  laws  of  life,  so 
that  a  moral  manual  written  eighteen  centuries  ago 
•still  admonishes  us  that  we  are  low  in  our  attain- 
ments. 8 

Among  the  things  which  George  Eliot  did  renounce  in  re- 
ligion,  the  Bible  was  definitely  not  included,  for  those 
who  knew  her  best  say  that  she  read  it  daily  throughout 
her  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  George  Eliot  was  learning 

to  sacrifice  personal    wishes  to  duty  and  to  feel  that: 

...  to  pass  through  life  without  tribulation  .  . 
would  leave  us  destitute  of  one  of  the  marks  that  in- 
variably accompany  salvation,  and  of  that  fellowship 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  which  can  alone 
work  in  us  a  resemblance  to  one  of  the  most  perfect 
parts  of  His  divinely  perfect  character,  and  enable 


7    Ibid.,  II,  273 


8    George  Eliot,  Essays,  in  Volume  II  of  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life  (Boston:  The  Jefferson  Press  (n.  d. ) ,  p.  349 
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us  to  obey  the  injunction,   "In  patience  possess  your 
souls . 

In  the  same  connection  she  spoke  of  "a  vigorous 
pursuit  of  duty,  a  determination  to  work  while  it  is  day."^ 
Here  is  evidence  that  she  still  felt  the  influence  of 
evangelical  Christianity,  and  yet  here  Is  also  the  principle 
of  renunciation  and  obedience  to  duty  which  was  so  much  a 
part  of    her  later  philosophy. 

Shortly  after  reading  Hennell's  "Inquiry  into  the 

Origin  of  Christianity"  (the  influence  of  which  has  been 

mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter),  George  Eliot  wrote  in 

one  of  her  letters: 

My  whole  soul  has  been  engrossed  in  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  inquiries  .   .   .  and  to  what  result  my 
thoughts  may  lead,  I  know  not  -  possibly  to  one  that 
will  startle  you;  but  my  only  desire  is  to  know  the 
truth,  my  only  fear  to  cling  to  error.  1° 

The  result  of  the  reading  -  her  renunciation  of  all 
religious  creeds  -  did  startle  her  friends.    Yet  for  some 
time  she  fought  the  conflict  between  her  search  for  the 
truth  and  her  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  actually  error 
that  must  be  laid  aside. 

It  was  during  this  spiritual  conflict  that  she  began 
to  believe  In  the  oneness  of  man's  individual  good  with  that 


9  J.  W.  Cross,  op.  ci t . ,  I,  65 
10     Ibid.,  I,  77 
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of  society,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  comment,  written 
in  1842: 

I  can  rejoice  in  all  the  joys  of  humanity  -  in  all 
that  serves  to  elevate  and  purify  feeling  and  action, 
nor  will  I  quarrel  with  the  millions  who,  I  am  per- 
suaded, are  with  me  in  intention,   though  our  dialects 
differ  •   .   .  although  I  cannot  rank  among  my  principles 
of  action  a  fear  of  vengeance  eternal,  gratitude  for  a 
predestined  salvation,  or  a  revelation  of  future 
glories  as  a  reward,  I  fully  participate  in  the  belief 
that  the  only  heaven  here  or  hereafter  is  to  be  found 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  Supreme;  a  continual 
aiming  at  the  attainment  of  the  perfect  ideal,   the  true 
logos  that  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  the  one  Father.  H 

Evidently  though  she  had  renounced  dogmatic  Christi- 
anity,  she  was  still  "trailing  clouds"  of  evangelical  think- 
ing; but  she  had  escaped  from  the  belief  that  morality 
rested  on  religious  sanctions  and  had  adopted  the  belief  in 
morality  as  a  social  ideal  rather  than  merely  a  means  of 
individual  salvation. 

After  two  years  of  mental  conflict,  George  Eliot  was 
to  see  that  perhaps  her  first  act  of  rebelling  against  ac- 
cepted creeds  was  unwise.    Writing  to  one  of  the  Hennells 
in  1843,  she  said  in  part; 

Ought  we  not  on  every  opportunity  to  seek  to  have 
our  feelings  in  harmony,   though  not  in  unison,  with 
those  who  are  often  richer  in  the  fruits  of  faith, 
though  not  of  reason,  than  ourselves?  ...  I  think 
the  best  way  of  fulfilling  our  mission  is  to  sow  good 
seed  in  good  (i.e.,  prepared)  ground,  and  not  to  root 


11    Ibid.,  I,  79-80 
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up  tares  where  we  must  inevitably  gather  all  the  wheat 
with  them.  ^2 

Revolt,  George  Eliot  had  discovered,  was  not  the 
surest  way  to  arrive  at  either  truth  or  peace. 

In  1847,   there  is  a  bitter  denunciation  of  hypocrisy 

and  selfishness,  part  of  which  is  as  follows: 

.   .   .  the  loathsome  fawning,   the  transparent 
hypocrisy,   the  systematic  giving  as  little  as 
possible  for  as  much  as  possible,  that  one  meets 
with  here  at  every  turn.     I  feel  that  society  is 
training  men  and    women  for  hell.  ^3 

George  Eliot's  first  published  article  after  she 

became  assistant  editor  on  the  "Westminster  Review"  in 

1851  was  a  critical  comment  on  Mackay's  book,  "The  Progress 

of  the  Intellect."    And  excerpt  from  this  article  indicates 

the  maturer  philosophy  of  its  author  and  shows  a  definite 

leaning  toward  the  positivist  ideas: 

Our  civilization,  and  yet  more,     our  religion,  are 
an  anomalous  blending  of  lifeless  barbarisms,  which 
have  descended  to  us  like  so  many  petrifactions  from 
distant  ages,  with  living  ideas,  the  offspring  of  a 
true  process  of  development.    We  are  in  bondage  to 
terms  and  conceptions,  which,  having  had  their  roots 
in  conditions  of  thought  no  longer  existing,  have 
ceased  to  possess  any  vitality,  and  are  for  us  as 
spells  which  have  lost  their  virtue  .   .   .  each  age  and 
each  race  has  had  a  faith  and  symbolism  suited  to  its 
need  and  its  stage  of  development   .   .   .  divine  revela- 
tion is  not  contained  exclusively  or  pre-eminently  in 


12  Ibid.,  I,  91-93 

13  Ibid.,  I,  143 
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the  facts  and  inspirations  of  any  one  age  or  nation, 
but  is  co-extensive  with  the  history  of  human  develop- 
ment, and  is  perpetually    unfolding  itself  to  our 
widened  experience  and  investigation  •   .   .  The  master- 
key  to  this  revelation  is  the  recognition  of  the 
presence  of  undeviating  law  in  the  material  and  moral 
world  -  of  that  invariability  of  sequence  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  basis  of  physical  science,  but 
which  is  perversely  ignored  in  our  social  organiza- 
tion, our  ethics,  and  our  religion.     It  is  this  in- 
variability of  sequence  which  can  alone  give  value  to 
experience,  and  render  education,   in  the  true  sense, 
possible.     The  divine  yea  and  nay,   the  seal  of  prohi- 
bition and  sanction  are  effectually  impressed  on  human 
deeds  and  aspirations,  not  by  means  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  but  by  that  inexorable  law  of  consequences, 
whose  evidence  is  confirmed  instead  of  weakened  as  the 
ages  advance;  and  human  duty  is  comprised  in  the 
earnest  study  of  this  law  and  patient  obedience  to  its 
teaching.  14 

Such  philosophy  was  to  be  fully  expounded  later  in 
her  writings  in  the  doctrine  of  the  human  act  and  its  chain 
of  consequences  and  the  principle  of  retribution. 

In  a  letter  written  to  her  friend  M.  Albert,  with 

whose  family  she  had  lived  for  a  time  during  her  first  trip 

abroad  in  1849,  George  Eliot  said: 

When  I  was  at  Geneva,  I  had  not  yet  lost  the  atti- 
tude of  antagonism  which  belongs  to  the  renunciation  of 
any  belief;  also,  I  was  very  unhappy,  and  in  a  state  of 
discord  and  rebellion  towards  my  own  lot.     Ten  years  of 
experience  have  wrought  great  changes  in  that  inward 
self.     I  have  no  longer  any  antagonism  towards  any 
faith  in  which  human  sorrow  and  human  longing  for  purity 
have  expressed  themselves;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  a 
sympathy  with  it  which  predominates  over  all  argumenta- 
tive tendencies.     I  have  not  returned  to  dogmatic 


14    Ibid.,  I,  191-193 
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Christianity  -  to  the  acceptance  of  any  set  of 
doctrines  as  a  creed,  a  superhuman  revelation  of  the 
unseen  -  but  I  see  in  it  the  highest  expression  of 
religious  sentiment  that  has  yet  found  its  place  in 
the  history  of  mankind,   and  I  have  the  profoundest 
interest  in  the  inward  life  of  sincere  Christianity 
of  all  ages.    Many  things  that  I  should  have  argued 
against  ten  years  ago,  I  now  feel  myself  too  ignorant, 
•and  too  limited  in  moral  sensibility  to  speak  of  with 
confident  disapprobation.     On  that  question  of  our 
future  existence  to  which  you  allude,  I  have  under- 
gone the  sort  of  change  I  have  just  indicated, 
although  my  most  rooted  conviction  is  that  the  im- 
mediate object  and  the  proper  sphere  of  all  our 
highest  emotions  are  our  struggling  fellow-men  in 
this  earthly  existence.  15 

This  excerpt  shows  that  George  Eliot  had  not  lost  her 
faith  even  though  she  had  lost  her  creed.     There  is  evidence, 
too,  of  the  force  which  Positivism  -  or  the  religion  of 
humanity  -  had  had  upon  her  belief.     She  never  adopted  the 
philosophy  of  Comte  wholly,  however,  and  said  at  one  time 
in  a  letter  to  Sara  Hennell,   "I  quite  agree  with  you  regard- 
ing Positivism  as  one-sided,  but  Comte  was  a  great  thinker 
nevertheless  ..."  Comte !s  philosophy  of  social 

science  and  social  ethics  strongly  directed  George  Eliot's 
thinking  and  art  toward  the  social  rather  than  the  personal 
ideal. 

In  another  letter  of  the   same  period,  George  Eliot 
included  the  following  comment: 


15  Ibid.,  II,  116 

16  Ibid.,  II,  242 


As  for  the  forms  and  ceremonies,  I  feel  no  regret 
that  any  should  turn  to  them  for  comfort  if  they  can 
find  comfort  in  them;   sympathetically,  I  enjoy  them 
myself.     But  I  have  faith  in  the  working  out  of 
higher  possibilities  than  the  Catholic  or  any  other 
Church  has  presented;  and  those  who  have  strength  to 
wait  and  endure  are  bound  to  accept  no  formula  which 
their  whole  souls  -  their  intellect  as  well  as  their 
emotions  -  do  not  embrace  with  entire  reverence.  The 
"highest  calling  and  election"  is  to  do  without  opium, 
and  live  through  all  our  pain  with  conscious,  clear- 
eyed  endurance.  ^ 

A  thorough  rationalist,  George  Eliot  could  not 
accept  as  a  true  religion  what  was  founded  more  on  emotion 
than  on  reason,  and  what  lacked  proof  of  ultimate  causa- 
tion.    Rather,   she  based  her  belief  on  human  experience,  in 
which  she  oftentimes  saw  in  the  lives  of  others  the  proof 
of  the  power  of  pure  faith  which  she  was  unable  to  find  in 
her  own  mind  and  soul. 

In  a  note  of  protest  to  the  same  friend  to  whom  she 

had  written  the  comment  quoted  just  above,     she  said: 

Pray  don't  ever  ask  me  again  not  to  rob  a  man  of 
his  religious  belief,  as  if  you  thought  my  mind  tended 
to  such  robbery.     I  have  too  profound  a  conviction  of 
the  efficacy  that  lies  in  all  sincere  faith,  and  the 
spiritual  blight  that  comes  with  no  faith,   to  have  any 
negative  propagandism  in  me.     In  fact,  I  have  very 
little  sympathy  with  Free-thinkers  as  a  class,  and 
have  lost  interest  in  mere  antagonism  to  religious 
doctrines.     I  care  only  to  know,  if  possible,  the 
lasting  meaning  that  lies  in  all  religious  doctrine 


17    Ibid.,  II,  221 
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from  the  beginning  till  now.  -10 

So  George  Eliot  had  learned  the  great  lesson  of 
tolerance  which  made  it  possible  for  her  to  write  not  only 
sympathetically  but  powerfully    of  the  evangelical 
Christianity  with  which  she  became  acquainted  in  her  girl- 
hood days,  and  which  remained  a  clear  image  in  her  memory. 

From  the  time  of  her  reading  of  Hennell's  book, 

George  Eliot  disbelieved  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 

divine  origin  of  Jesus  Christ.     In  1863,   speaking  of  the 

Life  of  Jesus  by  Renan,  she  said: 

It  seems  to  me  the  soul  of  Christianity  lies  not 
at  all  in  the  facts  of  an  individual  life,  but  in 
the  ideas  of  which  that  life  was  the  meeting-point 
and  the  new  starting-point.    We  can  never  have  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  the  history  of  the  man  Jesus, 
but  that  does  not  affect  the  Idea  of  the  Christ 
either  in  its  historical  influence  or  its  great  sym- 
bolic meanings.  ^ 

For  many  years  George  Eliot  carried  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.     In  a  letter  of  1869, 
in  answer  to  a  query  regarding  religion,  George  Eliot  re- 
plied: 

I  believe  that  religion  .   .   .  has  to  be  modified  - 
"developed,"  according  to  the  dominant  phrase  -  and 
that  a  religion  more  perfect  than  any  yet  prevalent 
must  express  less  care  for  personal  consolation,  and 
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a  more  awing  sense  of  responsibility  to  man,  spring- 
ing from  sympathy  with  that  which  of  all  things  is 
most  certainly  known  to  us,  the  difficulty  of  the 
human  lot.     I  do  not  find  my  temple  in  Pantheism, 
which,  whatever  might  be  its  value  speculatively, 
could  not  yield  a  practical  religion,   since  it  is  an 
attempt  to  look  at  the  universe  from  the  outside  of 
our  relations  to  it  (the  universe)  as  human  beings. 
As  healthy,   sane  human  beings,  we  must  love  and  hate  - 
love  what  is  good  for  mankind,  hate  what  is  evil  for 
mankind.     For  years  of  my  youth  I  dwelt  in  dreams  of 
a  pantheistic  sort,   falsely  supposing  that  I  was  en- 
larging my  sympathy.     But  I  have  travelled  far  away 
from  that  time. 


(Again,  in  a  later  letter  to  Mrs.  Stowe  she  wrote) 

.   .   .  Will  you  not  agree  with  me  that  there  is  one 
comprehensive  Church  whose  fellowship  consists  in  the 
desire  to  purify  and  ennoble  human  life,  and  where 
the  best  members  of  all  narrower  Churches  may  call 
themselves  brother  and  sister  in  spite  of  differences? 

Another  picture  of  her  religious  philosophy  can  be 

drawn  from    the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  John 

Walter  Cross  in  1873: 

•   .   .  All  the  great  religions  of  the  world, 
historically  considered,  are  rightly  the  objects  of 
deep  reverence  and  sympathy  -  they  are  the  record  of 
spiritual  struggles  which  are  the  types  of  our  own. 
This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  Hebrewism  and  Christi- 
anity, on  which  my  own  youth  was  nourished.     And  in 
this  sense,  I  have  no  antagonism  towards  any  religious 
belief,  but  a  strong  outflow  of  sympathy.    Every  com- 
munity met  to  worship  the  highest  Good  (which  is 
understood  to  be  expressed  by  God)  carries  me  along 
in  its  main  currents;  and    if  there  were  not  reasons 
against  my  following  such  an  inclination,  I  should  go 
to  church    or  chapel  constantly,  for  the  sake  of  the 
delightful  emotions  of  fellowship  which  come  over  me 


20    Ibid.,  Ill,  67-68,  199 
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in  religious  assemblies  -  the  very  nature  of  such 
assemblies  being  the  recognition  of  a  binding  belief 
or  spiritual  law  which  is  to  lift  us  to  willing 
obedience  and  save  us  from  the  slavery  of  unregulated 
passion  or  impulse.     And  with  regard  to  other  people, 
it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  have  no  definite  con- 
viction which  constitutes  a  protesting  faith,  may 
often  more  beneficially  cherish  the  good  within  them 
and  be  better  members  of  society  by  a  conformity  based 
on  the  recognized  good  in  the  public  belief,   than  by 
a  non-conformity  which  has  nothing  but  negatives  to 
utter.    Not,  of  course,  if  the  conformity  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  consciousness  of  hypocrisy.     That  is 
a  question  for  the  individual  conscience  to  settle. 
But  there  is  enough  to  be  said  on  the  different  points 
of  view  from  which  conformity  may  be  regarded  to 
hinder  a  ready  judgment  against  those  who  continue  to 
conform  after  ceasing  to  believe  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  21 

In  the  previous  quotation  there  is  clear  evidence 
of  the  conflict  which  went  on  in  George  Eliot's  life  -  the 
conflict  between  the  heart  and  the  head,   the  emotions  and 
the  intellect.    Emotionally  she  was  drawn  to  participate  in 
exercises  of  public  and  other  worship,  but  her  intellect 
rebelled  against  a  faith  that  lacked  a  basis  in  provable 
fact.     She  herself  could  not  conform  without  a  sense  of 
hypocrisy,  yet  she  felt  that  conformity  was  vastly  better 
than  no  faith  at  all  or  a  merely  negative  religion. 

Another  comment  of  hers  shows  the  fellowship  which 

religion  offers  -  in  this  case,  a  fellowship  of  grief: 

There  is  not  a  religious  thought  that  we  take  to 
ourselves  for  special  comfort  in  our  time  of  grief  that 


21     Ibid.,  Ill,  178-179 
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has  not  been  distilled  out  of   the  multiplicity  of  the 
hallowed  tears  of  mankind;  not  an  animating  idea  is 
there  for  our  fainting  courage  that  has  not  gathered 
its  inspiration  from  the  bravery  of  the  myriad  armies 
of  the  world's  heroes.  22 

George  Eliot's  religious  philosophy  seems  to  be  mark- 
ed by  certain  characteristic  stages  of  development  -  not 
necessarily    chronological.     One  was  an  awakening  of  the 
belief  that  morality  did  not  depend  upon  religious  creed  and 
could  exist  without  it.     This  became  a  fixed  principle  in 
her  mature  philosophy  which    she  set  out   to  prove  by  her 
life  as  well  as  by  her  works.     Another  phase  was  her  re- 
bellion against  religious  creeds,  expressed  in  doubt,  dis- 
belief, and  even  confusion  as  to  what  was  to    be  accepted 
as  truth  and  what  discarded  as  superstition.     Then  came  the 
more  rational  stage  of  her  religious  philosophy  when  she 
was  able  to  see  with  reverence  the  great  contributions  that 
all  religions  had  made  toward  man's  spiritual  and  moral 
advancement.     She  became  not  only  tolerant  but  tenderly 
sympathetic  toward  all  sincere  faith,  and  she  respected 
honest  conformity  but  had  no    use  for  hypocrisy.     She  felt 
strongly  the  fellowship  of  faith  and  the  emotional  quality 
of  all  deep  religious  feeling  and  experience,  which  roused 
in  her  a  kindred  response.     A  fourth  characteristic  was  her 

22    Blanche  Col  ton  Williams,  George  Eliot;  A  Bio- 
graphy (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1936),  pp.  44-45 
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dislike  of  religious  argument.     In  spite  of  her  own  person- 
al convictions,     she  felt  too  humble  and  too  ignorant  to 
contradict  the  beliefs  of  others.     Especially  was  she 
against  all  purely  materialistic  doctrines,  which  she  felt 
led  to  selfish  indulgence  and  degradation  of  character. 
Finally,  she  recognized  in  Christianity  the  highest  code  of 
ethics  known  to  the  world,  and  reverenced  the  Bible  as  the 
source  of  these  basic  principles  of  morality.     Reading  the 
Bible  humbled  her  with  a  sense  of  how  woefully  human  at- 
tainment fell  short  of  the  goal  to  which  man  should  succeed. 

George  Eliot's  social  and  moral  philosophy.  While 
much  of  the  moral  and  social  philosophy  of  George  Eliot  is 
necessarily  embodied  in  her  religious  principles  and  be- 
liefs, there  are  some  points  which  the  preceding  survey  of 
her  religion  do  not  fully  express.     She  believed,  for  one 
thing,  that  "all  legitimate  social  activity  must  be  bene- 
ficial  to  others  besides  the  agent."     °      Her  husband, 
John  Walter  Cross,   said  of  her: 

It  was  often  in  her  mind  and  on  her  lips  that  the 
only  worthy  end  of  all  learning,  of  all  science,  of 
all  life,  in  fact,  is  that  human  beings  should  love 
one  another  better.  ^4 

23  George  Eliot,  in  an  article  on  "Authorship"  in 
the  section  entitled  Leaves  From  a  Note  Book,  in  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,  II,  p.  352 

24  Charles  S.  Olcott,  George  Eliot:  Scenes  and 
People  in  Her  Hovels,  p.  173 
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George  Eliot  herself  expressed  this  principle  of 
social  effort  in  the  statement  that  the  long  course  of 
self-sacrificing  labor  and  the  generous  leap  of  impulse  are 

both  needed  to  swell  the  flood  of  sympathy  the  world  re- 

25 

quires.  A  letter  to  Sara  Hennell,     written  long  before 

she  began  the  literary  work  which  was  to  embody  her  philo- 
sophy, contained  this  passage: 

I  think  "Live  and  teach"  should  be  a  proverb  as 
well  as  "Live  and  learn."    We  must  teach  either  for 
good  or  evil;  and  if  we  use  our  inward  light  as  the 
Quaker  tells  us,  always  taking  care  to  feed  and  trim 
it  well,  our  teaching  must  in  the  end  be  good.  ^" 

Again  this  principle  is  included  in  her  notes  on  the 

poem  "The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  the  central  theme  of  which  is  the 

doctrine  of  renunciation  of  personal    wishes  to  the  higher 

call  of  duty.     The  following  passage  is  an  illustration: 

•   .   •  Love,  pity,  constituting  sympathy,  and 
generous  joy  with  regard  to  the  lot  of  our  fellow- 
men  .   .    .   (are)  enormously  enhanced  by  wider  vision 
of  results,  by  an  imagination  actively  interested  in 
the  lot  of  mankind  generally;  and  these  feelings  be- 
come piety  -  i.e.,  loving  willing  submission  and 
heroic  efforts  toward  higher  possibilities  which  may 
result  from  our  individual  life.     There  is  really  no 
moral  "sanction"  but  this  inward  impulse.     The  will 
of  God  is  the  same   thing  as  the  will  of  other  men, 
compelling  us  to  work  and  avoid  what  they  have  seen 
to  be  harmful  to  social  existence.  27 


25  Eliot,  op_.  cl t . ,  p.  369 

26  J.  W.  Cross,  op_.  cit . ,  I,  127 

27  Ibid.,   Ill,  36 
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In  a  letter  of  1873  to  one  of  her  editors,   she  wrote 

in  the  same  vein: 

Amid  all  the  irremedial  trials  of  existence,  men 
and  women  can  nevertheless  greatly  help  each  other; 
and  while  we  can  help  each  other,  it  is  worth  while 
to  live.  28 

Tolerance  is  expressed  in  her  social  as  well  as  in 
her  religious  philosophy.     She  felt  that  tolerance  came 
either  "through  equality  of  struggle,"  or  through  a  "common 
need  of  relief"  from  some  sort  of  oppressive  domination. 
"Community  of  interest,"  she  once  wrote  in  her  note-books, 
"is  the  root  of  justice;  community  of  suffering,  the  root 
of  pity;  community  of  joy,   the  root  of  love."  2^ 

Besides  tolerance,  George  Eliot  had  a  great  humani- 
tarianism  which  expressed  itself  more  in  her  keen  suffering 
for  the  tragedies  of  others  than  in  individual  acts  of 
charity.     Her  feeling  was  of  such  a  character  that  the  mere 
doling  out  of  charity  would  never  have  satisfied  it,  for 
the  problems  and  sorrows  of  society  as  a  whole  she  took 
into  her  own  heart.     She  cried  out  against  the  misery  and 
want  that  existed  in  a  nation  of  such  prosperity  and  glory 
as  England  possessed;  against  the  stupid  and  supine  politi- 
cal leadership  which  so  long  ignored  the  suffering  of  the 
lower  classes;  against  the  conditions  of  labor  which  led  to 

28  Ibid.,   Ill,  158 

29  George  Eliot,  op_.  ci  t . ,  pp.  365-566 
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strikes  and  riots,  and  to  the  exploitation  of  women  and 
children;  and  against  the  military  organization  which  was 
so  wholly  under  the  domination  of  the  aristocracy  that  it 
would  crush  down  rather  than  defend  the  appeals  of  the 
lower  classes  of  English  people. 

George  Eliot  also  understood  that  possession  of  the 
franchise  by  the  working  classes,  without  education  and 
leadership,  would  lead  to  abuses  which  would  harm  rather 
than  help  the  cause  of  labor. 

In  a  number  of  her  letters,  George  Eliot  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  women  given  educational  opportunities  equal 
to  those  of  men  -  not  so  that  they  would  assume  the  mascu- 
line tasks  or  occupations,  but  rather  so  that  they  might 
better  understand  their  own  responsibility  to     society,  and 
exert  themselves  to  benefit  society  generally.  Particular- 
ly she  hoped  that  educational  freedom  would  teach  women 
both  their  talents  and  their  limitations,  and  make  them 
better  able  to  select  those  activities  for  which  they  were 
really  fitted.     She  saw  a  great  opportunity  for  women  in 
the  field  of  social  work  -  a  theory  which  she  elaborated  in 
the  portrayal  of  several  women  characters  in  her  novels. 

Another  characteristic  social  and  moral  principle  of 
George  Eliot  was  her  belief  in  the  social  consequences  of 
one's  individual  acts.     This  principle  is  important  since 
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it  is  one  which  is  so  frequently  given  extensive  applica- 
tion in  the  plots  of  her  novels.     It  is  seen  in  several  of 
her  letters  written  chiefly  after  she  began  her  fiction 
career,  but  the  following  passage  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point  of  view: 

...  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  single  man  or  woman, 
who  has  not  more  or  less  need  of  that  stoical  resigna- 
tion which  is  often  a  hidden  heroism,  or  who,  in  con- 
sidering his  or  her  past  history,  is  not  aware  that  it 
has  been  cruelly  affected  by  the  ignorant  or  selfish 
action  of  some  fellow-being  in  a  more  or  less  close 
relation  of  life.     And  to  my  mind,   there  can  be  no 
stronger  motive  than  this  perception  to  an  energetic 
effort  that  the  lives  nearest  to  us  shall  not  suffer 
in  a  like  manner  from  us.  30 

The  development  of  these  principles  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  greater  detail  in  relation  to  her  later  works. 
The  present  purpose  is  to  show  that  they  existed  as  part 
of  the  idealism  of  the  person,  as  well  as  the  author, 
George  Eliot. 

One  other  important  aspect  of  her  moral     theory  is 

that  true  morality  must  be  based  on  reason  rather  than 

emotion.     In  one  of  her  essays  written  while  she  was  an 

editor  of  the  "Westminster  Review"  is  this  comment: 

Amiable  impulses  without  intellect  man  may  have  in 
common  with  dogs  and  horses;  but  morality  which  is 
specifically  human,  is  dependent  upon  the  regulation 
of  feeling  by  intellect.     All  human  beings  who  can  be 
said  to  be  in  any  degree  moral  have  their  impulses 


30    J.  W.  Cross,  op.  ci_t.,  Ill,  203-204 
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guided,  not  indeed  always  by  their  own  intellect,  but 
by  the  intellect  of  human  beings  who  have  gone  before 
them  and  have  created  traditions  and  associations 
which  have  taken  the  rank  of  law.    Now,  that  highest 
moral  habit,  the  constant  preference  of  truth  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  pre-eminently  demands 
the  co-operation  of  the  intellect  with  the  impulses; 
as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  found  in 
anything  like  completeness  in  the  highest  class  of 
minds,  31 

One  can  readily     see  from    this  comment  that  the 
author's  intellect  or  reason  would  necessarily  clash  with 
the  purely  emotional  phases  of  religion,  and  that  she  would 
naturally  strive  to  guide  her  acts  by  conscious  rationality 
rather  than  by  those  mystical  religious  (or  what  she  called 
"superstitious")  theories  and  dogmas. 

To  the  reader  who  has  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  known  facts  of  Marian  Evans'  life  and  her  per- 
sonal comments  in  letters,  notes,  and  journals,   there  is 
absolutely  nothing  new  or  strange  in  her  novels.  "George 
Eliot"  is  as  truly  Marian  Evans  -  or  Mrs.  Lewes,  as  she  was 
later  called  -  as  though  she  had  written  under  her  own 
name.     It  Is  true,  however,   that  her  ideals  found  a  deeper 
expression  and  a  fuller  exposition  in  her  novels  than 
would  ever  have  been  known  from  her  personal  life  alone, 
because  of  the  necessary  limitations  on  that  life  imposed 


31    George  Eliot,  op.  ci t . ,  p.  267 
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by  her  poor  health,  her  choice  of  marriage  without  sanc- 
tion of  law,  and  the  duties  that  this  choice  placed  upon 
her;  while  her  literary  work  was  not  hampered  by  such 
limitations,  for  it  could  reach  those  who  could  never  know 
her  personally. 


CHAPTER  IV 


GEORGE  ELIOT'S  LITERARY  PHILOSOPHY 

No  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the 
literary  philosophy  of  George  Eliot  and  her  religious, 
social  or  moral  philosophy.     But  there  are  certain  principles 
which  she  expressed  in  regard  to  literature  as  a  vocation 
and  an  art  which  may  serve  as  an  index  of  her  own  philoso- 
phy of  composition  and  a  basis  for  judging  her  works.  Some 
of  these  principles  she  wrote  in  a  series  of  notes  on  books 
and  authorship  which  were  not  published  until  after  her 
death,  when  they  were  edited  by  Charles  Lee  Lewes,  and 
published  under  the  title  "Leaves  From  a  Note-Book."  Mr. 
Lewes  said  that  the  exact  date  of  their  writing  was  not 
known,  but  it  was  during  the  later  years  of  her  literary 
career,   some  time  after  the  publication  of  Middlemarch, 
which  was  in  1872.     Thus,  they  represent  her  maturer 
philosophy,  when  she  could  see  clearly  her  own  objectives 
and  probably  also  her  own  limitations. 

The  first  principle  stated  in  these  notes,  and  the 
first  objective  of  George  Eliot's  own  writings,  was  that  of 
the  moral  obligation  of  the  author  and  the  moral  function 
of  literature  as  a  whole.     She  condemned  the  general  lack 
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of  public  conscience  in  regard  to  authorship.    What  was 
needed,  she   said,  was  a  "clear  notion  of  what  should 
justify  men  and  women  in  assuming  public  authorship,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  determined  by  what  is 
called  success."     In  the  production  of  material  goods,  she 
said,  the  producer  aimed  to  gain  his  profits  merely  by  , 
satisfying  the  consumer's  wants  and  no  more;  but  the  pro- 
duction of  intellectual  goods  was  not  the  same,  and  "all 
legitimate  social  activity  must  be  beneficial  to  others 
besides  the  agent."    Writing  for  one's  own  private  satis- 
faction did  not,  of  course,  involve  any  social  responsi- 
bility.    "But  man  or  woman  who  publishes  writings  in- 
evitably assumes  the  office  of  teacher  or  influencer  of 
the  public  mind,"  and  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of 
such  teaching  or  influence.     The  writer  who  merely  tells 
himself,   "'I  will  make  the  most  of  it  while  the  public 
likes  my  wares,  as  long  as  the  market  is  open  and  I  am  able 
to  supply  it  at  a  money  profit'    .   .   .  cares  for  nothing  but 
his  income.     He  carries  on  authorship  on  the  principle  of 
the  gin-palace;  and  bad  literature  of  the  sort  called  amus- 
ing is  spiritual  gin." 

The  first  thing  an  author  should  have,  George  Eliot 
believed,  was  "a  profound  sense  that  literature  is  good  for 
nothing  if  it  is  not  admirably  good."    An  author  worthy  of 
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the  name  should  despise  bad  literature  so  much  that  he 
would  avoid  producing  it  even  if  others  did  not  refuse  to 
read  it.     In  other  words,  literature  should  give  people 
what  they  ought  to  have,  even  if  they  are  too  ignorant,  too 
indifferent,  or  too  evil  to  desire  what  is  good  for  them. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  previous  passages  that  George 
Eliot  did  not  believe  an  author  should  write  for  money 
gains  alone.     This  is  the  second  principle  of  her  literary 
philosophy.     She  said  that  an  author  "must  not  pursue 
authorship  as  a  vocation  with  a  trading  determination  to 
get  rich  by  it.    An  author  who  would  keep  a  pure  and  noble 
conscience,  and  with  that  a  developing  instead  of  a  degen- 
erating intellect  and  taste,  must  cast  out  of  his  aims  the 
aim  to  be  rich."  ^    He  should  be  entitled  to  whatever  price 
he  can  honorably  receive  for  doing  the  best  work  of  which 
he  is  capable,  but  the  price  should  be  the  result  of  the 
work,  not  the  cause  of  it. 

Two  simple  examples  may  be  added  here  by  way  of 
illustrating  this  principle.     The  first  is   that  of  George 
Eliot's  own  practice,  for  she  consistently  refused  to  make 
a  contract  with  any  magazine  or  publisher  for  literary  work 
not  yet  begun  or  to  take  pay  for  such  work.    Her  own 


1    George  Eliot,  Leaves  From  a  Note-Book,  pp.  350-553 
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publisher,  John  Blackwood  of  Edinburgh,  paid  her  what  he 
thought  her  novels  were  worth,  and  only  when  each  was  com- 
pleted or  very  nearly  so.     An  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  the 
Brays  shows  her  feeling  on  this  matter  of  v/ealth  as  op- 
posed to  moral  purpose  in  literature: 

Do  you  see  how  the  publishing  world  is  going  mad 
on  periodicals?    If  I  could  be  seduced  by  such  offers, 
I  might  have  written  three  poor  novels,  and  made  my 
fortune  in  one  year.    Happily  I  have  no  need  to  exert 
myself  when  I  say,  "Avaunt  thee,  Satan  I"    Satan,  in 
the  form  of  bad  writing  and  good  pay,     is  not  seduc- 
tive to  me.  2 

The  second  illustration  of  this  principle  concerns 
a  recent  and  fairly  popular  novel,   The  Citadel,  by  Dr.  A. 
J.  Cronin.     In  one  of  the  early  reviews  of  the  book,  the 
following  incident  was  told:     A  doctor  was  discussing  the 
book  with  a  patient,  and  as  the  talk  turned  on  the  subject 
of  the  ethics  of  Doctor  Manson  -  the  leading  character  of 
the  novel  who  was  seeking  to  entrench  himself  In  a  fashion- 
able London  practice  -  the  patient  asked  the  doctor  what  he 
thought  of  that  sort  of  situation.     The  doctor's  answer  ex- 
pressed the  central  thesis  of  Cronin' s  book,  "If  a  man 
decides  to  take  up  the  practice  of  medicine,   there  is  bound 
to  come  a  time  when  he  must  decide  whether  he  wants  to  be  a 
doctor,  or  a  rich  doctor."        This  statement  bears  out 


2    J.  W.  Cross,  op.  cijb.,   II,  110-111 
3      (Exact  source  of  this  incident  could  not  be  traced) 
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George  Eliot's  belief  that  personal  gain  should  not  be  the 

primary  aim  of  any  form  of  social  effort. 

A  comment  in  a  letter  of  George  Eliot's  further 

illustrates  this  principle: 

.   .   •  the  rewards  of  the  artist  lie  apart  from 
everything  narrow  and  personal  ...  I  shall  go  on 
writing  from  my  inward  promptings,  writing  what  I 
love  and  believe,  what  I  feel  to  be  true  and  good, 
if  I  can  render  it  worthily  -  and  then  leave  all  the 
rest  to  chance.  ^ 

A  third  principle  of  George  Eliot's  literary  philo- 
sophy was  that  catering  to  popular  taste  lowers  the 
standard  of  literature.     One  should  aim  at  a  standard,  and 
strive  to  lift  the  public  understanding  and  emotional  re- 
sponse to  that  standard.     In  a  letter  to  John  Blackwood  she 
once  wrote: 

.   .   .  it  is  a  comfort  to  me "to  read  any  criticism 
which  recognizes  the  high  responsibility  of  litera- 
ture that  undertakes  to  represent  life.     The  ordinary 
tone  about  art  is  that  the  artist  may  do  what  he  will, 
provided  he  pleases  the  public.  ^ 

But  did  George  Eliot  think  an  author  should  never  try 

to  be  interesting  or  popular?    Did  she  seek  only  to  teach, 

not  to  entertain?    Did  she  not  believe  that  art  must  have 

beauty  as  well  as  purpose?    Yes,  she  recognized  the  necessi- 


4  J.  W.  Cross,  op_.  cit . ,  II,  112-115 

5  Ibid.,  II,  250 
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ty  of  interest  to  literature,  and  felt  that  the  writer  must 
carefully  determine  what  method  will  best  hold  the  reader's 
interest.     But  she  did  not  place  interest,  enjoyment,  or 
so-called  "popularity"  of  literature  first.     She  thought  of 
literature  as  a  function  rather  than  an  art,  a  means  to  an 
end  instead  of  an  end  in  itself,  a  pathway  to  the  goal  of 
teaching  and  influencing  mankind.     To  her,  literature  was 
a  form  of  "aesthetic  teaching."    The  greatest  problem  of 
such  writing  was  in  trying  to  "make  certain  ideas  thorough- 
ly incarnate."    In  this  regard  she  said: 

I  think  aesthetic  teaching  is  the  highest  of  all 
teaching,  because  it  deals  with  life  in  its  highest 
complexity.     But  if  it  ceases  to  be  purely  aes- 
thetic -  if  it  lapses  from  the  picture  to  the 

diagram  -  it  becomes  the  most  offensive  of  all 
teaching,  ^ 

At  another  time  she  made  this  comment: 

Art  is  the  nearest  thing  to  life;  it  is  a  mode  of 
amplifying  experience  and  extending  our  control  with 
our  fellow-men  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  personal  lot. 
All  the  more  sacred  is  the  task  of  the  artist  when 
he  undertakes  to  paint  the  life  of  the  people.  ^ 

George  Eliot's  point-of-view  was  that  the  real  art 

of  literature  lay    in  its  function  or  purpose,  rather  than 

in  its  outward  form.     To  her,  no  literary  work  could  be 


6  Ibid.,  II,  548 

7  Elizabeth  S.  Haldane,  George  Eliot  and  her  Times; 
A  Victorian  Study  (New  York:  D.  Apple ton  and  Company,  1927) 
p. "Til 
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classed  as  art  merely  for  its  aesthetic  quality.     Its  real 

substance  must  be  some  high  moral  purpose  to  which  the 

form,  however  beautiful,  was  merely  the  outward  expression. 

From  a  cursory  judgment  of  her  works,  particularly  the 

later  ones,  it  would  seem  that  sometimes  her  teaching 

failed  because  it  ceased  to  be  "purely  aesthetic,"  and  did 

lapse  "from  the  picture  to  the  diagram."    Yet  her  conscience 

forbade  her  to  deviate  from  her  moral  aim  and  change  her 

story,  even  at  times  when  her  publisher  suggested  such  a 

change.     The  tenacity  with  which  she  clung  to  her  sense  of 

literary  integrity  and  her  consciousness  of  a  duty  which 

was  here  to  fulfil  is  shown  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a 

note  to  her  publisher* 

I  will  never  write  anything  to  which  my  whole 
heart,  mind,  and  conscience  don't  consent,  so  that 
I  may  feel  that  it  was  something  -  however  small  - 
which  wanted  to  be  done  in  this  world.  8 

Still  another  comment  of  hers  was  this: 

My  predominant  feeling  is  that  great  truths  have 
struggled  to  find  a  voice  through  me,  and  have  only 
been  able  to  speak  brokenly.  9 

The  last  passage  shows  clearly  the  sense  of  de- 
pression which  often  overwhelmed  George  Eliot  while  she  was 

8  J.  W.  Cross,  op.  cit.,  II,  258 

9  John  Crombie  Brown,  The  Ethics  of  George  Eliot 1 s 
Works  (Philadelphia:  George  H.  Buchanan  and  Company,  1885), 
p.  viii. 
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at  work  on  one  of  her  books.     She  passionately  desired  to 
touch  the  human  heart  and  plant  therein  some  precious 
grains  of  moral  truth  and  law.     But  she  wanted  to  do  this 
through  the  medium  of  art  -  through  a  story  of  human  life 
and  action.     She  strove  to  make  certain  ideas  and  ideals 
come  to  life  in  human  experience  and  character.  Perhaps, 
when  she  seemed  to  fail,  it  was  because  she  did  not  begin 
with  the  character,  but  instead  began  with  the  ideal  and 
tried  to  shape  a  character  to  fit  it. 

In  a  letter  to  the  painter,     Edward  Burne-Jones, 
George  Eliot  once  spoke  of  how  "Art  works  for  all  whom  it 
can  touch,"  and  went  on  to  say  that  the  artist  cares  for 
the  opinions  not  only  of  those  who  know  the  methods  of 
artistic  creation,  but  also  of  those  who  can  only  feel  the 
effects  of  such  art.     This  was  particularly  true  in  her 
case,  for  while  she  appreciated  the  kind  messages  which 
Dickens,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  other  literary  people  sent  her, 
she  was  often  moved  to  tears  by  the  knowledge  of  some  chance 
comment  on  her  books  which  Lewes  or  someone  else  had  heard 
in  the  conversation  of  people  in  different  walks  of  life 
from  the  ordinary  worker  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

On  various  occasions  she  stated  her  personal  objec- 
tives in  writing.     In  a  letter  to  the  Brays  she  once  wrote: 

If  art  does  not  enlarge  men's  sympathies,  it  does 
nothing  morally  .   .   .  the  only  effect  I  ardently  long 
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to  produce  by  my  writings  is  that  those  who  read  them 
should  be  better  able  to  imagine  and  to  feel  the 
pains  and  joys  of  those  who  differ  from  themselves  in 
everything  but  the  broad  fact  of  being  struggling, 
erring  human  creatures.  10 

In  at  least  one  instance  she  openly  admitted  the 

purpose  of  expounding  a  certain  "thesis"  in  her  books.  This 

was  in  a  letter  of  1874: 

My  books  have  for  their  main  bearing  ...  a  con- 
clusion without  which  I  could  not  have  cared  to 
write  any  representation  of  human  life;  namely,  that 
the  fellowship  between  man  and  man  which  has  been 
the  principle  of  development,   social  and  moral,  is 
not  dependent  on  conceptions  of  what  is  not  in  man; 
and  that  the  idea  of  God,  so  far  as  it  has  been  a 
high  spiritual  influence  is  the  ideal  of  a  goodness 
entirely    human  (i,  e_.,  an  exaltation  of  the  human).  H 

Here  is  the  same  doctrine  she  expressed  years  before 
in  her  letters  -  that  morality  rests  upon  a  human  basis 
rather  than  a  divine  (that  is,  a  dogmatic)  one. 

A  further  principle  of  George  Eliot's  literary  phi- 
losophy is  that  of  honesty  and  accuracy  in  the  presentation 
of  characters  and  events.     In  her  early  critical  article  on 
"Silly  Lady  Novelists,"  published  just  before  she  began  the 
writing  of  fiction,   she  severely  condemned  the  inaccurate 
portrayal  of  rural  life  because  it  showed  too  much  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  tendency  to  romanticize 


10  J.  W.  Cross,  op.  cit . ,  II,  88 

11  Ibid.,  Hi,  201 
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the  pastoral  scene.     In  her  criticism  of  this  point,  she 

remarked  somewhat  caustically  that;  " 

.   .   .  the  selfish  instincts  are  not  subdued  by 
the  sight  of  buttercups,  nor  is  integrity  in  the 
least  established  by     that  classic  rural  occupation 
of  sheep-washing •     To  make  men  moral  something  more 
is  requisite  than  to  turn  them  out  to  grass.  13 

In  the  same  article  she  stated: 

The  real  drama  of  Evangelici sm,  and  it  has 
abundance  of  fine  drama  for  anyone  who  has  the 
genius  to  discern  and  reproduce  it,  lies  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.    Why  can  we  not  have 
pictures  of  religious  life  among  the  industrial 
classes  of  England  as  interesting  as  Mrs.  Stowe's 
pictures  of  religious  life  among  the  negroes?  14 

She  was  soon  to  answer  the  question  by  her  own  books, 
particularly  Adam  Bede .     It  was  in  this  book  that  she  de- 
liberately paused  in  her  narrative  in  order  to  state  some- 
thing of  her  literary  philosophy.     She  expected  some 
criticism  from  her  readers,  she  said,  because  of  her 
portrayal  of  certain     characters.     But  she  felt  that  it 
was  the  author's  function  to  be  truthful,  not  to  dress  up 
the  facts,  which  was  what  an  author  might  do  if  he  con- 
sidered it  "the  highest  vocation  of  the  novelist  to  repre- 
sent things  as  they  never  have  been  and  never  will  be." 
Her  purpose,   she  declared,  was  to  "give  a  faithful  account 


13  Haldane,  op_.  ci t . ,  pp.  110-111 

14  Ibid.,  p.  Ill 
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of  men  and  things  as  they  have  mirrored  themselves  in  my 

mind."     In  the  same  connection  she  said: 

I  am  content  to  tell  my  simple  story,  without  try- 
to  make  things  seem  better  than  they  were;  dreading 
nothing,  indeed,  but  falsity,  which,  in  spite  of 
one's  best  efforts,   there  is  reason  to  dread.  False- 
hood is  so  easy,  truth  so  difficult   .   .   .  it  is  a 
very  hard  thing  to  say  the  exact  truth,  even  about 
your  own  immediate  feelings  -  much  harder  than  to  say 
something  fine  about  them  which  is  not  the  exact 
truth.  15 

There  is  a  place  in  art,  George  Eliot  felt,  for  the 
less  ideal,   the  commonplace,  even  the  ugly  things  of  life; 
and  the  people  whom  one  meets  in    everyday  experience  are 
rarely  prophets,  Madonnas,  or  supremely  beautiful  women  and 
perfectly  manly  men.     It  was  these  simple  elements  of  daily 
life  that  she  sought  to  reveal  truthfully  in  her  novels, 
and  did  do  especially  well  in  such  books  as  Adam  Bede .  The 
introduction  to  the  second  book  of  the  story,  from  which 
the  above  excerpt  is  taken,  contains  some  of  George  Eliot's 
most  tender,  most  tolerant,  and  most  sympathetic  philosophy 
of  life  and  everyday  human  relationships,  and  is  a  magnifi- 
cent little  sermon,  better  probably  than  either  of  the 
ministers  in  the  story,   the  Reverend  Adolphus  Irwine,  or 
Dinah  Morris,  could  have  preached. 

In  her  Scene s  of  Clerical  Life,   the  author  had 


15    George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  Book  Two,  Chap.  XVII, 
pp.  129-130 
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voiced  a  similar  idea  in  regard  to  pictures  of  everyday- 
life: 

Learn  with  me  to  see  some  of  the  poetry  and  the 
pathos,   the  tragedy  and  the  comedy,  lying  in  the 
experience  of  a  human  soul  that  looks  out  through 
dull  grey  eyes  and  that  speaks  in  a  voice  of  quite 
ordinary  tones.  ^ 

The  reader  can  see  in  this  philosophy  a  parallel  to 
that  expressed  by  the  poet  Wordsworth  in  his  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  "Lyrical  Ballads." 

One  reason  why  the  author  dreaded  to  hear  comments 

on  her  books  was  her  fear  that  such  opinions  might  affect 

the  integrity  of  her  writing,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 

following  passage: 

If  people  were  to  buzz  around  me  with  their  remarks 
or  compliments,  I  should  lose  the  repose  of  mind  and 
truthfulness  of  production    without  which  no  good 
healthy  books  can  be  written. 

As  for  the  professional  reviews  in  the  current 
journals  and  periodicals,   she  had  no  high  opinion  of  them 
and  completely  disregarded  them.     As  she  once  said,   "I  get 
confirmed  in  my  impression  that  the  criticism  of  any  new 
writing  is  shifting  and  untrustworthy."    She  disliked  hav- 
ing a  critic  presume  to  know  more  of  the  author's  purpose 


16  George  Eliot,  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  (New  York: 
The  Jefferson  Press  (n.  d. ) ,  I ,  5§ 

17  J.  W.  Cross,  op_.  cij:.,   II,  87 
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and  method  than  the  author  himself.     Speaking  of  a  criticism 

of  her  Mill  on  the  Floss,   she  said  that  if  she  had  done  all 

the  things  that  the  critic  suggested  she  would  not  have 

written  the  book  she  did  but  an  altogether  different  one. 

Writing  to  the  Hennels  at  one  time  about  a  new  book 

of  Sara's,  George  Eliot  remarked: 

.   .   •  private  criticism  has  more  chance  of  being 
faithful  than  public.    We  must  have  mercy  on  critics 
who  are  obliged  to  make  a  figure  in  printed  pages. 
They  must  by  all  means  say  striking  things.  Either 
we  should  not  read  printed  criticisms  at  all  (I 
don 1 1 ) ,  or  we  should  read  them  with  the  constant 
remembrance  that  they  are  a  fugitive  kind  of  work 
which,  in  the  present  stage  of  human  nature,  can 
rarely  engage  a  very  high  grade  of  conscience  or 
ability.     The  fate  of  a  book  which  is  not  entirely 
ephemeral  is  never  decided  by  journalists  or  review- 
ers of  any  but  an  exceptional  kind  .   .   .  Let  half  a 
dozen  competent  people  read  her  book,  and  an  opinion 
of  it  will  spread  quite  apart  from  either  praise  or 
blame  in  reviews  and  newspapers.  19 

Among  her  other  principles  of  literary  composition 

must  be  included  that  of  quality  in  form  as  v/ell  as  purpose 

and  accuracy  in  content.     Carelessness  in  authorship  she 

considered  a  mortal  sin.     She  felt  also  that  mastery  of 

language  should  characterize  the  work  of  any  author  worthy 

of  the  name.     One  of  the  entries  in  her  literary  notes  is 

as  follows: 


18  Ibid.,  II,  p.  50 

19  Ibid.,  II,  208 
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There  Is  not  an  endless  power  of  originality  in  the 
human  mind.     Great  and  precious  origination  must  al- 
ways be  comparatively  rare  .   .   .  When  a  multitude  of 
men  have  learned  to  use  the  same  language  in  speech 
and  writing,   then  and  then  only  can  the  greatest 
masters  of  language  arise.     For  in  what  does  their 
mastery  consist?    They  use  words  which  are  already  a 
familiar  medium  of  understanding  and  sympathy  in  such 
a  way  as  greatly  to  enlarge  the  understanding  and 
sympathy.     Originality  of  this  order  changes  the  wild 
grasses  into  world-feeding  grain.  20 

Among  her  literary  notes  George  Eliot  also  left  an 
excellent  basis  for  criticism  of  authors,  a  criticism  which 
is  sound,  just,  and  honest,  and  which  has  the  unique  charac- 
teristic of  weighing  the  critic  in  the  balance  as  well  as 
the  author.     In  a  section  entitled  "Judgment  of  Authors"  she 
asked  first  of  all  concerning  the  author,   "What  was  his  in- 
dividual contribution  to  the  spiritual  wealth  of  mankind? 
Was  his  a  new  conception  of  human  experience  and  character, 
and  did  he  "animate  long -known  but  neglected  truths  with 
new  vigor,  and  cast  fresh  light  on  their  relation  to  other 
admitted  truths"?    Was  his  work  charged  with  a  "fresh  store 
of  emotion,"  thus  enlarging  the  moral  sentiment  of  his 
readers?     "Did  he  by  a  wise  emphasis  here  and  a  wise  dis- 
regard there,  give  a  more  useful  or  beautiful  proportion  to 
aims  and  motives?"     And  even  if  his  thinking  is  at  fault 
now  and  then,  has  his  work  "that  salt  of  a  noble  enthusiasm" 


20    George  Eliot,  Leaves  from  a  Note-Book,  pp. 363-364 
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and  the  "admirable  habit  of  feeling"? 

The  critic,   she  went  on  to  say,   should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  the  author  has  written  before  and 
of  what  others  have  written  previously  or  recently  on  the 
same  subject.     The  critic  must  reflect  carefully  the  degree 
to  which  his  judgment  may  be  clouded  by  his  personal  preju- 
dices, and  must  not  pronounce  the  book  repulsive,  dull  or 
absurd  merely  because  of  his  own  individual  dislike  of  it. 
Particularly  should  the  critic  avoid  that  popular  habit  of 
noticing  only  certain  mistakes  in  the  work  and  using  them 
as  proof  of  the  writer's  utter  incompetence,  or  of  condemn- 
ing the  writer  as  lacking  in  originality  merely  because 

p 

someone  else  had  already  expressed  somewhat  similar  ideas. 

In  the  light  of  such  judgment,  a  really  worthy  book 
would  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  critic  like  George  Eliot, 
but  a  trivial  or  trite  piece  of  work  would  never  pass  her 
acid  test  of  purpose,   quality,   sincerity,  and  "contribution 
to  the  spiritual  wealth  of  mankind." 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  literary 
qualities  of  George  Eliot's  own  works,  and  there  are  many 
different  opinions  on  the  extent  to  which  she  is  to  be 
classed  among  the  great  literary  artists.     The  professional 


21     Ibid.,  pp.  555-365 
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reviewers  and  other  writers  of  her  day  were  rarely  in  agree- 
ment on  what  was  good  or  bad  in  her  writings:  some  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  certain  phases  of  her  stories  were  moral- 
ly offensive,  while  others  declared  that  her  works  preached 
the  highest  of  moral  doctrines,   such  as  were  exemplified  in 
the  life  of  the  Savior. 

The  History  of  the  Novel  in  England,  by  Lovett  and 
Hughes,  quotes  a  criticism  of  George  Eliot  by  Anthony 
Trollope  who  refused  to  give  her  a  place  among  literary 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,   saying  that  her  works  lacked 
"the  pleasure-giving  quality  essential  to  fiction."  Yet 
other  Victorians  claimed  first  place  for  her  precisely  be- 
cause she  did  make  the  novel  "something  more  than  an  enter- 
22 

tainment."  Lovett  and  Hughes  criticise  her  for  her  lack 

23 

of  dramatic  power;        while  George  Willis  Cooke  states  that 

"Shakespeare  and  Browning  only  surpass  her  in  dramatic 

24 

power,  as  in  the  creation  of  character." 

These  contradictory  opinions  are  cited  chiefly  to 
show  that  the  judgment  of  an  author  by  any  critic  cannot  be 

22  Lovett  and  Hughes,  History  of  the  Novel  in 
England  (New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1932) ,  p.  293 

23  Ibid.,  p.  302 

24  George  Willis  Cooke,  George  Eliot,  a  Critical 
Study  of  her  Life,  Writings,  and  Philosophy  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  191TT7    P«  109 
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absolute,  final,  or  even  necessarily  true  -  as  George  Eliot 
remarked  to  the  Hennels  about  the  critics  of  her  day.  For 
one  thing,   the  critics  themselves  do  not  agree  on  their 
interpretation  of  the  principles  that  constitute  literary 
art.     It  is.  obvious,  for  example,  from  the  comments  quoted 
above,   that  Cooke  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  when  he 
speaks  of  "dramatic  power"  as  Lovett  and  Hughes  mean  when 
they  use  the  term.     This  is  even  more  true  when  people  apply 
the  more  comprehensive  term  "literary  art."     It  is  necessary, 
therefore,   to  determine  a  concept  of  literary  art  that  will, 
if  possible,  be  a  reliable  basis  on  which  an  author's  work 
may  be  judged. 

What  is  art  in  literature?    Does  it  consist  in 
slavishly  following  a  pattern  which  happens  at  the  moment 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  fickle  popular  taste,  or  in  conform- 
ing to  a  particular  set  of  rules  and  techniques  which  any 
current  group  of  critics  has  declared  to  be  essential  to 
good  literature?    Or  does  it  rather  consist  in  the  formula- 
ting of  a  specific  purpose,  which  as  the  work  progresses  is 
carried  out  so  consistently  and  so  clearly  that  the  reader 
has  experienced  a  new  impression  or  lesson  thereby? 

If  art  consists  of  the  former,  then  George  Eliot  was 
no  great  artist,  for  she  did  not  conform  to  many  of  the  ac- 
cepted literary  traditions,  but  instead  established  a  new 
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pattern  in  literature.     Neither  did  she  care  about  being 
popular,  and  she  never  was  popular  in  the  sense  that  Dickens 
was,  for  example.     There  were  probably  writers  of  trite, 
superficial  novels  who  enjoyed  more  of  ordinary  popularity 
and  adulation  than  she  ever  received. 

If,  however,   the  second  concept  is  taken  as  an  ac- 
ceptable meaning  of  literary  art,   there  is  no  doubt  of 
George  Eliot's  high  rank  as  an  artist.     Art  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  something  that  possesses  beauty  alone,  or  some- 
thing that  is  merely  pleasurable  and  entertaining.     Art  may 
also  be  the  application  of  one's  highest  skill  and  endeavor 
to  bring  about  a  desired  result.     It  would  be  rare  indeed 
that  any  literature,  of  great  length  at  least,  could 
possess  throughout  the  sole  quality  of  beauty.    And  even  if 
one  could  conceive  of  a  piece  of  literature  that  was  abso- 
lutely flawless  in  its  technique,  and  yet  had  no  lasting 
meaning,  would  such  work  be  called  perfect  art?    There  is 
an  interesting  parallel  in  Robert  Browning's  poem  "Andrea 
del  Sarto."    The  painter  Andrea  complains  bitterly  to  his 
wife,  "All  is  .   .   .  placid  and  perfect  with  my  art:  the 
worse  I"    He  compares  his  work  with  that  of  Raphael  and 
points  out  some  flaws  in  Raphael's  technique,  but  the  soul, 
he  says,  is  right;  while  in  hi s  own    works  the  execution  is 
perfect,  but  his  paintings  lack  the  soul.     The  key-note  of 
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the  poem  is  expressed  in  the  lines: 

"Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?"  25 

It  is   the  soul,   the  reach,   that  is  important  to  art;  and  if 
the  soul  is  there,  one  can  forgive  some  flaws  in  the  work- 
manship. 

If  one  condemns  George  Eliot  because  she  failed  at 
times  to  produce  a  "good  story,"  let  it  be  remembered  that 
her  first  purpose  was  not  to  produce  a  good  story,  but  to 
present  moral  laws  and  lessons  in  terms  of  human  character 
and  experience.     The  problem,   then,  is  not  so  much  whether 
George  Eliot  failed  at  times  in  her  art  as  whether  art  it- 
self should  have  any  other  aims  or  functions  than  the  purely 
aesthetic  ones.     Does  the  novel  itself  fail  to  be  art  when 
it  becomes  a  lesson? 

In  the  last  analysis,  George  Eliot's  works  should  not 
be  judged  by  the  standards  of  those  who  because  they  had  not 
conceived  the  purpose  could  not  conceive  the  quality  of  the 
results.     The  best  standards  for  judging  her  writings  are  to 
be  found  in  her  own  philosophy  of  composition.     Since  she 
expressed  certain  standards  and  objectives,   the  question  to 
be  considered  is  this:     In  what  degree  was  she  successful 

25    Hiram  Corson,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Robert  Browning ' s  Poetry  T-Boston:  D.  C,  Heath  and  Company, 
1906,  Third  edition),  p.  242,  lines  97-98 
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in  fulfilling  her  aims  and  meeting  her  standards,  and  in 
what  ways  did  her  reach  exceed  her  grasp?    Such  judgment 
will  be  reserved,  however,  until  after  the  novels  themselves 
have  been  discussed  as  a  whole,   to  determine  their  chief 
characteristics,  their  meaning,  and  the  means  by  which  her 
moral  purpose  was  specifically  carried  out  in  literature. 


CHAPTER  V 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  NOVELS  -  THEIR  MEANING  AND  THEIR  ART 

The  writer  who  seeks  to  discuss  George  Eliot's  novels 
themselves  faces  the  difficult  problem  of  determining  just 
what  method  will  best  portray  to  the  reader  the  meaning  and 
art  of  her  works.     There  are  three  possible  choices  of 
method.    First,  one  may  consider  each  novel  in  its  chrono- 
logical order  as  a  separate  work  of  art.     This  is   the  most 
natural  procedure,  the  easiest  one,  and  the  one  most  common- 
ly followed.     It  is  also  the  best  method  to  use  if  the  aim 
is  to  help  the  reader  to  a  better  understanding  and  enjoy- 
ment of  each  work  for  its  own  sake. 

Another  technique  frequently  used  is  to  separate 
the  works  into  two  major  groups  -  the  first  made  up  of  the 
novels  which  are  more  directly  narrative  and  objective  in 
content,  namely  Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  and  Silas 
Marner ;  the  second  made  up  of  the  later  novels  which  are 
more  subjective  and  expository  -  Middlemarch,  Felix  Holt , 
and  Daniel  Deronda .     The  novel  Romola,  by  its  chronological 
position  and  by  its  structure  which  is  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  narrative  and  the  expository  method,  serves  as 
a  transition  piece  between    the  two  groups.     This  method  is 
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satisfactory  if  the  aim  is  to  emphasize  particularly  the 
literary  style  and  interest  of  the  novels,   since  such  a 
grouping  brings  out  forcibly  the  effect  on  George  Eliot's 
works  when  she  left  the  factory  of  everyday  experience  and 
turned  to  the  laboratory  of  thought  -  that  is,   ceased  to 
record  life  objectively  and  became  more  and  more  subjective 
in  her  writing.     From  the  point-of-view  of  the  popular 
principles  of  literary  art,  which  emphasize  interest  and 
style  more  than  purpose,   this  method  studying  the  qualities 
of  George  Eliot's  novels  serves  to  show  what  critics  would 
call  the  "strength  and  weakness"  of  her  literary  art. 

The  third  method  is  to  consider  George  Eliot  as  an 
author  who  sought  "to  frame  her  own  wide  experience  into  an 
epic  whole,"  ^  and  to  survey  the  writings  in  their  totality 
as  an  expression  of  her  whole  philosophy  of  life  and  her 
whole  purpose  in  literature.     This  seems  to  be  the  best 
means  by  which  the  serious  reader  of  George  Eliot  can  form 
a  complete  concept  of  her  art  and  recognize  the  great  place 
she  deserves  not  only  among  Victorian  novelists  but  also  as 
the  founder  of  the  modern  subjective  or  psychological  novel 
so  familiar  in  twentieth-century  literature. 


1    William  Barry,  Heralds  of  Revolt;  Studies  in 
Modern  Literature  and  Dogma  ( London :  Hodden  &  Stoughton, 
1909),  p.  14 
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Viewing  the  novels  as  a  "epic  whole"  the  reader  will 
note  three  chief  characteristics,  each  of  which  will  be 
discussed  in  this  chapter: 

First,  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  novels. 

Second,  the  consistent  moral  teaching  of  the  works, 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  one  of  her  commen- 
tators made  in  speaking  of  Romola,  but  which  applies  so  well 
to  the  whole  fabric  of  her  literary  work,  namely  "that  the 
only  true  worth  and  greatness  of  humanity  lies  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  highest  truth,  purity,  and  right   .   .   .  and 
the  exclusion  of  every  meaner  aim;  and  that  the  true  de- 
basement and  hopeless  loss  of  humanity  lies  in  the  path  of 
self-pleasing." 

Third,   the  amazing  perception  and  portrayal  of  human 
character,  whose  depths  she  was  capable  of  sounding  fully, 
and  whose  inner  as  well  as  outer  tissue  she  could  dissect 
and  describe  as  accurately  as  the  skilled  anatomist  can  the 
tissues  of  the  human  body,  but  with  this  difference  -  that 
the  anatomist  works  in  a  totally  impersonal  and  coldly 
scientific  manner,  while  George  Eliot  used  the  scientific 
method  warmed  and  softened  by  an  intensely  human  sympathy 
and  a  deep  maternal  love  for  humankind. 


2    John  Crombie  Brown,  op_.  cl t . ,  p.  31 
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I.     THE  SCOPE  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT'S  NOVELS 

Prose  writers  of  the  Victorian  Period  were  much  given 
to  expansiveness,  a  quality  which  has  unfortunately  damned 
for  the  average  twentieth-century  reader  some  of  the  best 
of  Victorian  literature.     In  the  matter  of  length,  however, 
George  Eliot's  works  differed  from  those  of  some  novelists 
of  the  period  who  published  their  writings  chiefly  in 
serial  form  and  began  publication  before  they  had  fully  con- 
ceived their  plot  or  determined  its  outcome,  with  the  result 
that  the  story  frequently  expanded  until  it  got  somewhat 
out  of  hand  and  the  author  had  to  resort  to  some  artifice 
such  as  melodrama  as  a  means  of  satisfactorily  concluding 
the  story. 

By  way  of  illustration,  if  a  personal  allusion  is 
admissible,  I  should  like  to  tell  an  amusing  anecdote  of  my 
father's  first  (and  only)  attempt,  years  ago,   to  drive  an 
automobile.     With  some  instruction  from  my  brother,  he 
managed  to  get  the  car  started  and  drove  it  with  fair  suc- 
cess around  the  yard.     Then  he  decided  to  drive  into  the 
barn,  but  he  suddenly  realized  that  he  had  no  idea  at  all 
how  to  stop  the  machine.     All  he  could  do  v/as  to  say  ex- 
citedly to  my  brother,  "For  God's  sake,   stop  her,  Charlie." 

So  it  was  with  some  of  the  novels  of  the  Victorian 
period  -  they  got  off  to  a  fairly  easy  start,  rolled  merrily 
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through  successive  instalments  in  one  of  the  popular 
periodicals  of  the  day,  until  nothing  short  of  a  crisis  or 
a  catastrophe  would  bring  them  to  a  stop. 

But  the  length  of  George  Eliot's  novels  was  never  the 
result  of  haphazard  development;  rather,  it  resulted  from  a 
careful  construction  of  the  plot  in  which  she  had  a  clear 
conception  of  every  factor  in  the  story  to  its  final  outcome 
before  she  sumbitted  the  manuscript  for  publication. 

In  the  present  discussion  of  George  Eliot's  novels, 
the  term  "scope"  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  their  physical 
length,  however,  although  this  does  make  the  rather  stagger- 
ing total  of  about  five  thousand  pages  in  an  average  modern 
edition.     Instead  the  term  refers  to  the  massive  scale  on 
which     the  entire  fabric  of  her  works  was  created,  which  I 
think  justifies  the  phrase  "epic  whole"  applied  earlier  in 
the  chapter. 

In  the  number  and  variety  of  her  characters,  for 
example,  there  was  a  magnitude  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
epics  of  old  and  in  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  to  whom  George 
Eliot  has  been  compared  in  other  respects  in  previous  chapters 
of  the  present  study. 

In  regard  to  social  class  and  station,  the  range  of 
her  characters  in    the  English  novels  was  complete  with  the 
exception  of  members  of  royalty  and  the  very  rich  or  very 
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poor  city-dwellers.     These  novels  presented  a  cross-section 
of  English  life.     Aristocracy  she  portrayed  through  such 
characters  as  the  Sir  James  Chettams  in  Middlemarch,  the  Sir 
Hugo  Mallingers  and  the  Grandcourts  in  Daniel  Deronda,  the 
Sir  Philip  Debarrys  in  Felix  Holt,  and  incidental  person- 
ages mentioned  in  other  novels.     The  landed  gentry  were  re- 
presented by  such  people  as  the  Donnithorne  family  in  Adam 
Bede,   the  Cass  family  in  Silas  Marner,  the  Brooke  family  in 
Middlemarch,   the  Transomes  in  Felix  Holt,  and  others.  On 
the  whole,  the  author's  portrayal  of  these  upper  classes  was 
none  too  complimentary,  particularly  as  regards  the  men. 
There  was  not  a  single  strong  character  among  them,  male  or 
female,  except  Dorothea  Brooke,  and  she  could  not  be  con- 
sidered typical  of  the  upper  class.     The  characters  illus- 
trated the  evil  effects  of  family  traditions  and  notions  of 
aristocracy,  and  the  weakness  in  the  moral  fiber  of  members 
of  the  so-called  "respected"  classes.     A  reader  might  offer 
Daniel  Deronda  as  an  exception  to  the  usual  type  of  morally 
weak  aristocrat,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  of 
Jewish  stock  though  he  had  been  brought  up  among  aristocracy. 

English  clergymen  represented  another  group  of  upper- 
class  members.    With  a  few  exceptions,   these  were  a  rather 
complacent  group  of  gentlemen  who  showed  more  of  their 
material  than  of  their  spiritual  side.     Probably  the  best  of 
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these  members  of  the  clerical  profession  was  the  Reverend 
Adolphus  Irwine  in  Adam  Bede,  who  was  not  particularly 
zealous  about  wrestling  with  the  Devil  for  the  souls  of  his 
parishoners,  but  who  was  kindly,  tolerant  of  men's  failings, 
and  ready  to  support  them  in  their  time  of  need.     A  most 
likeable  rector  was  the  Reverend  Camden  Farebrother  in 
Middlemarch,  who  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  an  excel- 
lent whist-player  as  well,  winning  many  small  sums  in  this 
manner.     The  most  unattractive  member  of  the  clerical  set 
was  the  Reverend  Edward  Casaubon  in  Middlemarch,  who  was 
able  to  conceal  his  real  mediocrity  under  an  air  of  pro- 
found wisdom.     Perhaps  the  most  pathetic  character  was  the 
Reverend  Amos  Barton  in  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  who  was 
not  scholarly,  and  was  poor  and  shabby,  and  often  short  of 
temper . 

Members  of  the  Dissenter  sects  George  Eliot  present- 
ed rather  favorably.     The  Reverend  Rufus  Lyon  in  Felix  Holt, 
Dinah  Morris  in  Adam  Bede,  and  Mr.  Tryan  in  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,  were  earnest,   selfless  "shepherds  of  their 
flock"  (like  the  Parsoun  in  Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales") 
These  characters  of  George  Eliot's  had  neither  cant  nor 
hypocrisy  in  their  ministry. 

The  presentation  of  these  various  types  of  churchmen 


is  particularly  interesting  to  the  reader  who  knows  the 
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story  of  George  Eliot's  own  religious  history:  her  renun- 
ciation of  all  formal  creed  and  doctrine,  but  her  lifelong 
respect  for  simple,  sincere  religious  faith  and  the 
practice  of  Christian  principles  in  everyday  human  relation- 
ships. 

A  great  troop  of  characters  of  middle-class  English 
society  played  various  roles  in  the  stories.  Tradesmen, 
small  manufacturers,  and  business  men  were  represented  by 
that  inimitable  clan  of  "relations"  -  the  Tullivers,  Gleggs, 
Deanes,  and  Pullets  in  Mill  on  the  Floss .    Doctors  as  a 
class  were  well  portrayed  in  the  group  of  medical  practition- 
ers in  Middle march.     Lawyers,  bankers,  politicians,  and 
other  men  of  affairs  were  among  the  least  honorable  repre- 
sentatives of  the  middle  class,  as  typified  by  Jermyn  in 
Felix  Holt,  Bui strode  in  Middlemarch,  Wakem  in  Mill  on  the 
Flo s s ,  and  Dempster  in  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life .     These  men 
were  painted  in  such  dark  and  ugly  colors  that  the  reader 
wonders  whether  they  were  typical  of  the  period  or  were 
merely  the  conventional  villains  of  popular  fiction.  Ap- 
parently these  were  true  pictures,  for  the  history  of  the 
Victorian  period,  particularly  from  1825  to  1850,   shows  all 
sorts  of  unsavory  conditions  -  bribery,  greed,  hypocrisy, 
and  vice  -  which  were  undermining  English  life  and  character. 
Public  opinion  was  at  last  aroused,  and  a  number  of  reform 
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measures  were  passed  by  Parliament  affecting  the  industrial, 
political  and  social  life  of  the  people.     Into  this  work  of 
reform  many  novelists  of  the  period  threw  the  weight  of 
their  influence,  and  their  novels  took  on  a  noticeable 
sociological  purpose.  3 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  least  three  of 
George  Eliot's  major  characters  were  drawn  from  the  lower 
class  of  English  life:  Adam  Bede,  Felix  Holt,  and  Silas 
Marner.     Of  these,  Adam  Bede  was  by  far  the  strongest 
character,  for  he  was  the  most  natural.     Laborers  as  a  class 
were  presented  frequently  in  scenes  such  as  the  opening  one 
in  Adam  Bede  showing  the  workers  in  Jonathan  Surge's  carpen- 
ter shop,  the  scene  of  the  election-day  riot  in  Felix  Holt, 
the  group  in  the  Rainbow  Tavern  in  Silas  Marner,  and  the 
motley  crowd  from  Hayslop  Village  that  gathered  on  the 
green  to  hear  Dinah  Morris'  preaching. 

Tenant  farmers  were  admirably  illustrated  by  the 
Poysers  in  Adam  Bede .     The  description  of  farm  life  in  this 
story  is  among  the  best  in  English  literature.     The  farm 
manager  or  agent,   such  as  George  Eliot's  own  father  was,  she 
described  in  her  character  Caleb  Garth  in  Middlemarch. 

Among  the  representatives  of  the  lower  class  were  a 

3    G.  M.  Young,  Victorian  England;  Portrait  of  an  Age 
(London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1936) 
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number  of  tavern-keepers,  never  important  characters  in  the 
plots  but  useful  in  completing  the  realistic  picture  of 
English  town  and  village  life.     There  were  also  individuals 
like  the  poor,  idiotic  Tommy  ttTrounsem"  in  Felix  Holt, 
Raffles  the  blackmailer  in  Middlemarch,  the  somev/hat  comic 
Wiry  Ben  and  his  brother  Chad  Cranage  the  blacksmith  in 
Adam  Bede,  and  in  the  same  story  the  amusing  collection  of 
laborers  to  whom  Bartle  Massey  the  schoolmaster  struggled 
to  teach  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet  and  sums. 

The  mere  names  of  such  a  wide  array  of  personages 
mean  little  except  to  the  reader  familiar  with  the  whole 
body  of  George  Eliot's  works,  but  even  to  the  uninitiated 
they  serve  to  illustrate  the  scope  of  her  portrayal  of 
English  life  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

While  the  novel  Romola  has  its  setting  in  the 
Renaissance  period  in  Florence,  it  is  no  exception  to  the 
other  novels  in  its  range  of  characters  of  all  classes: 
Piero  de '  Medici,  member  of  the  aristocracy  which  practical 
ly  ruled  the  city;  Bartolommeo  Scale  and  other  politicians; 
Bernardo  del  Nero  and  the  blind  Bardo  di  Bardi,  scholars; 
Romola,  the  daughter  of  Bardo,  and  Tito  Melema,  the  Greek 
student  who  became  her  husband;  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola  and 
other  members  of  the  Frati  or  brotherhoods  of  monks;  Pietro 
and  Domenico  Cennini,  printers  and  goldsmiths;  Piero  di 
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Cosimo,  a  painter;  Nello  the  barber;  Caparra  the  iron- 
worker; Vaiano  the  conjurer;  and  so  on  down  to  Tessa,  the 
pretty  little  contadina. 

George  Eliot's  novels  have  sometimes  been  criticized 
for  the  innumerable  characters  who  figured  in  unimportant 
roles.     This  is  not  necessarily  a  fault  in  her  literary 
art,  however,  any  more  than  it  is  poor  technique  in  a 
motion  picture  production  to  include  in  addition  to  the 
main  cast  hundreds  of  "extras,"  to  give  some  big  scene  of 
the  drama  the  realism  it  needs.     Similarly,  George  Eliot 
made  use  of  minor  characters  to  produce  a  mass  effect  or  to 
serve  as  a  background  for  some  individual  thread  in  the 
story.     The  group  of  people  in  Bartle  Massey's  schoolroom, 
the  individuals  of  every  description  who  figured  in  the 
street  scenes  in  Romola,  and  any  number  of  the  characters 
in  Middlemarch  are  examples  of  the  use  of  minor  characters 
who  merely  helped  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  times. 

The  variety  of  characters  is  but  one  proof  of  the 
magnitude  of  George  Eliot's  literary  work.     Another  is  the 
number  of  social  problems  which  she  wove  into  the  plots  of 
the  stories.     There  was,  for  example,   the  collision  between 
the  Established  Church  and  the  Dissenter  sects.     This  was 
shown  in  the  attitude  toward  the  Reverend  Rufus  Lyon  in 
Felix  Holt,  in  the  slurring  remarks  about  the  "Methodisses" 
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made  by  the  villagers  in  Adam  Bede  (Even  the  Rector  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  see  that  the  little  Methodist  preacher 
did  not  do  any  harm  in  the  parish).     Perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  this  conflict  was  shown  in  the  near-persecution 
which  Mr.  Tryan  suffered,  in  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life . 

The  question  of  what  constituted  a  "suitable" 
marriage  received  much  attention  in  the  novels.  George 
Eliot  plainly  showed  the  evil  effects  of  a  stupid  tradition 
which  based  its  standards  of  "suitability"  upon  wealth, 
family  name,  or  social  position,  and  had  no  regard  for  the 
personality  and  happiness  of  the  individuals  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  arrangement. 

Problems  involving  the  inheritance  of  property  enter- 
ed into  several  of  the  stories.     If  a  man  had  no  son  to 
inherit  his  estate,  it  went  to  the  nearest  male  relative. 
To  have  only  daughters  in  a  family  was  considered  a  major 
tragedy,  for  how  could  a  man  provide  for  their  future  unless 
he  could  make  some  sort  of  cash  settlement  with  the  prospec- 
tive heir  for  a  portion  of  the  property,  that  is,  if  the 
heir  were  willing  to  make  such    a  settlement.     This  type  of 
problem  appeared  in  the  novel  Daniel  Deronda .    Again,  the 
nearest  male  heir  might  find  his  claim  superseded  by  that 
of  an  illegitimate  son.     Such  a  situation  developed  in 
Middlemarch :  Fred  Vincy  had  expected  to  inherit  the  estate 
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of  his  uncle,  old  Peter  Featherstone,  but  instead  it  went 
to  a  "natural"  son  of  whom  the  family  had  known  nothing 
until  the  old  man's  death,  when  the  son  was  named  in  the 
will  as  the  successor  to  the  property.     Still  another  type 
of  inheritance  problem  was  featured  in  Felix  Holt .     A  cer- 
tain Thomas  Transome  had  sold  his  own  and  his  descendants' 
right  to  the  estate  to  a  distant  branch  of  the  family  named 
Durfey.     However,  when  Thomas  Transome 's  line  died  out,  the 
Durfey  claim  was  no  longer  valid.     Over  a  long  period  of 
years  the  estate  had  been  involved  in  lawsuits  over  con- 
flicting claims  until  it  was  nearly  impoverished.  Eventual- 
ly the  rightful  heir  renounced  all  claim  to  the  property, 
and  it  remained  in  the  Durf ey-Transome  line. 

In  two  novels  especially  the  problem  of  relations 
between  landowners  and  tenant  farmers  was  vividly  portrayed. 
One  of  the  most  humorous  chapters  that  George  Eliot  ever 
wrote  was  that  in  which  "Mrs.  Poyser  has  her  say  out."  The 
Poysers  had  been  tenants  on  the  Donnithorne  estate  for 
several  generations,  and  had  found  the  old  Squire  Donni- 
thorne a  hard  man  to  deal  with.     On  one  occasion,  though,  he 
was  literally  driven  off  his  own    land  by  the  force  of  Mrs. 
Poyser 's  invective.    A  portion  of  the  scene  follows: 

.   .   .  for  all  I'm  a  woman,  and  there's  folks  as 
think  a  woman's  fool  enough  to  stan'  by  an'  look  on 
while  the  men  sign  her  soul  away,  I've  a  right  to 
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speak  for  I  make  one  quarter  o'   the  rent,  and  save 
another  quarter  -  I  say,  if  Mr.  Thurle's  so  ready  to 
take  the  farms  under  you,  it's  a  pity  but  what  he  should 
take  this,  and  see  if  he  likes  to  live  in  a  house  wi' 
all  the  plagues  o'  Egypt  in ' t  -  wi '  the  cellar  full  o' 
water,  and  frogs    and  toads  hoppin'  up  the  steps  by 
dozens  -  and  the  floors  rotten,  and  the  rats  and  mice 
gnawing  every  bit  o'   cheese,  and  runnin'  over  our  heads 
as  we  lie  i'  bed  till  we  expect   'em  to  eat  us  up  alive. 
...  I  should  like  to  see  if  there's  another  tenant 
besides  Poyser  as  'ud  put  up    wi '  never  having  a  bit 
o'  repairs  done  till  a  place  tumbles  down  -  and  not 
then,  on'y  wi '  begging  and  praying,  and  having  to  pay 
half.   .   .  See  if  you'll  get  a  stranger  to  lead  such  a 
life  here  as  that:  a  maggot  must  be  born  i1  the  rotten 
cheese  to  like  it,  I  reckon.   .   .  you  may  go  on  spinnin' 
underhand  ways  o'  doing  us  mischief,  for  you've  got  Old 
Harry  to  your  friend,  though  nobody  else  is,  but  I  tell 
you  for  once  as  we're  not  dumb  creaturs  to  be  abused 
and  made  money  on  by  them  as  ha'  got  the  lash  i'  their 
hands.   .   .an'  if  I'm  th'  only  one  as  speaks  my  mind, 
there's  plenty  o'   the  same  way  o'   thinking  i'  this 
parish  and  the  next  to't,  for  your  name's  no  better 
than  a  brimstone  match  in  everybody's  nose  -  if  it 
isna  two-three  old  folks  as  you  think  o'   saving  your 
soul  by  giving  'em  a  bit  o'  flannel  and  a  drop  o' 
porridge.     An'  you  may  be  right  i'  thinking  it'll  take 
but  little  to  save  your  soul,  for  it'll  be  the  smallest  ' 
savin'  y'  iver  made,  wi '  all  your  scrapin'.   .   .  ^ 

The  generally  poor  state  of  tenant  farmers  in  all  the 

stories  would  tend  to  substantiate  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 

Poyser 's  complaints.     A  similar  though  not  so  amusing  scene 

occurred  in  Middlemarch.     In  the  same  novel  there  was  a 

vivid  description  of  the  poor  cottages  of  the  farmers  given 

in  the  conversation  of  Dorothea  Brooke  to  her  uncle  who  was 

a  candidate  for  election  to  Parliament: 


4    George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  Chap.  XXXII,  p.  253 
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"...  you  mean  to  enter  Parliament  as  a  member  who 
cares  for  the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  made  better  is  the  state  of  the 
land  and  the  laborers.     Think  of  Kit  Dowries,  Uncle, 
who  lives  with  his  wife  and  seven  children  in  a  house 
with  one  sitting-room  and  one  bedroom  hardly  larger 
than  this  table  I     And  those  poor  Dagleys  in  their 
tumble-down  farmhouse,  where  they  live  in  the  back 
kitchen  and  leave  the  other  rooms  to  the  rat si   ...  I 
think  we  have  no  right  to  come  forward  and  urge  wider 
changes  for  good  until  we  have  tried  to  alter  the 
evils  which  lie  under  our  own  hands."  5 

Other  conditions  besides  those  on  farms  were  por- 
trayed, as,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Felix  Holt,   the  de- 
scription of  the  "the  laborers'   cottages   .   .   .  clustered 
into  a  small  hamlet,  with  their  little  dirty  windows  telling, 
like  thick-filmed  eyes,  of  nothing  but  the  darkness  within," 
and  of  miles  of  English  countryside  where  "the  land  is 
blackened  with  coal  pits  .   .   .  Here  were  powerful  men  walk- 
ing queerly  with  knees  bent  outward  from  squatting  in  the 
mine,  going  home  to  throw  themselves  down  in  their  blackened 
flannel  and  sleep  through  the  daylight."    Here  were  the 
"pale  eager  faces  of  hand-loom  weavers  .   .   .  haggard  from 
sitting    up  late  at  night  to  finish  the  week's  work,  hardly 
begun  till  the  Wednesday."    Here  in  the  village  "the 
cottages  and  the  small  children  were  dirty,  for  the  languid 
mothers  gave  their  strength  to  the  loom."  ^ 


5  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch  (New  York:  A.  L.  Burt 
Company,   (n.  d.)),  Chap.  XXXIX,  p.  391 

6  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt  (New  York:  A.  L.  Burt 
Company,  (n.  d.)),  Chap.  1,  P.  6  ==__ 
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Labor  problems  formed  the  central  theme  of  Felix 
Holt .     Felix  himself  was  born  of  the  laboring  class,  but 
had  had  the  advantage  of  some  education  and  was  able  to 
take  an  intelligent  view  of  questions  that  concerned  labor- 
ers.    On  an  election  day  in  Treby,  a  group  of  laborers  had 
assembled  to  listen  to  a  speech  by  a  worker  from  a  nearby 
mill  district.     The  speaker  was  a  Chartist:  he  believed  the 
only  remedy  for  labor  troubles  was  for  every  man  to  get  the 
vote.     After  the  speech  was  ended,  Felix  had  his  say: 

"Votes  would  never  give  you  political  power  worth 
having  while  things  are  as  they  are  now,  and  if  you 
go  the  right  way  to  work,  you  may  get  power  sooner 
without  votes." 

"But  how,"  asked  a  laborer  scornfully,   "are  we  to 
get  power  without  votes?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what's  the  greatest  power  under 
heaven,"  said  Felix,  "and  that's  public  opinion  -  the 
ruling  belief  in  society  about  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong,  what  is  honorable  and  what  is  shameful. 
That's  the  steam  that  is  to  work  the  engines.    How  can 
political  freedom  make  us  better,  any  more  than  a  re- 
ligion we  don't  believe  in,  If  people  laugh  and  wink 
when  they  see  men  abuse  and  defile  it?    And  while 
public  opinion  is  what  it  is  -  while  men  have  no 
better  beliefs  about  public  duty  -  while  corruption  is 
not  felt  to  be  a  damning  disgrace  -  while  men  are  not 
ashamed  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it  to  make  public 
questions  which  concern  the  welfare  of  millions  a  mere 
screen  for  their  own  petty  private  ends  -  I  say,  no 
fresh  scheme  of  voting  will  much  mend  our  condition. 

For  take  us  working  men  of  all  sorts.     Suppose  out 
of  every  hundred  who  had  a  vote  there  were  thirty  who 
had  some  soberness,  some  sense  to  choose  with,  some 
good  feeling  to  make  them  wish  the  right  thing  for  all. 
And  suppose  there  were  seventy  out  of  the  hundred  who 
were,  half  of  them,  not  sober,  who  had  no  sense  to 
choose  one  thing  in  politics  more  than  another,  and 
who  had  so  little  good  feeling  in  them  that  they  wasted 
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on  their  own  drinking  the  money  that  should  have 
helped  to  feed  and  clothe  their  wives  and  children; 
another  half  of  them  who,  if  they  didn't  drink  were 
too  ignorant  or  mean  or  stupid  to  see  any  good  for 
themselves  better  than  pocketing  a  five-shilling 
piece  when  it  was  offered  them.    Where  would  be  the 
political  power  of  the  thirty  men?  .   .   . "  7 

Then  Felix  pointed  out  that  as  long  as  laborers  in 
general  were  so  little  educated,  and  as  long  as  ten-pound 
bribes  were  commonly  handed  out  among  the  voters  and  drink 
among  the  labor  groups,   there  would  be  no  improvement  in 
conditions  and  tricky  politicians  would  go  on  turning  power 
to  their  own  advantage.     Speeches  like  this  were  often  made 
by  Felix,  who  went  about  the  hamlets  where  laborers  lived 
and  taverns  they  frequented,  preaching  his  doctrine  of  the 
need  of  education  rather  than  the  mere  power  of  voting. 
While  he  worked  at  his  trade  of  watch-making,  he  kept  a 
little  school  in  his  own  house  for  a  group  of  laborers'  boys, 
and  he  went  several  evenings  a  week  to  neighboring  villages 
to  teach  similar  groups  and  even  the  laborers  themselves. 
Results  of  his  work  were  slow  in  showing,  however,  and 
there  were  frequent  disturbances  among  the  laborers,  culmi- 
nating in  the  election-day  riot  at  Treby,  when  drunken 
workmen  destroyed  property,  trampled  and  killed  a  number  of 
people,  and  sacked  a  nearby  manor-house.     The  scene  of  the 


7    Ibid.,  Chap.  XXX,  p.  297 
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riot  was  based  on  a  vivid  memory  of  one  that  had  occurred 
at  Nuneaton  when  George  Eliot  was  a  girl. 

Another  social  question,  which  was  featured  through 
an  incident  in  the  novel  Middlemarch,  was  that  of  the  coming 
of  the  railroad.     Country  folk  regarded  the  railroad  with 
suspicion  and  fear.    When    it  became  known  that  a  road  was 
to  be  built  through  Lowick  parish,  neighborhood  tongues 
were  kept  busy  with  the  topic  for  days.    Women  were  sure 
that  the  railroads  were  terribly  dangerous  and  vowed  never 
to  trust  themselves  to  them.     Landowners  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  promoters  of  the  road  should  pay  highly  for 
the  land  in  return  for  their  right  of  injuring  mankind. 
Farm  folks  believed  that  if  a  railroad  passed  through  their 
pastures  their  cows  would  cast  their  calves.  Teamsters 
declared  that  railway  travel  would  ruin  their  traffic  till 
there  would  not  be  a  team  left  nor  a  whip  to  crack.  So 
the  talk  ran  through  the  parish.    As  George  Eliot  remarked, 
"nettle  seed  needs  no  digging"  and  when  the  surveyors  came 
to  work  in  the  parish  they  were  set  upon  by  haymakers  who 
beat  them  and  drove  them  off.    While  the  incident  was  but 
a  minor  one  in  the  whole  broad  canvas  of  the  story,  it  was 
a  characteristic  picture  of  the  times.  8 


8  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  Chap.  LVI,  pp.  555-559 
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The  race  question  was  the  social  problem  which  form- 
ed the  major  theme  of  George  Eliot's  last  novel,  Daniel 
Deronda .     Being  familiar  with    the  Jewish  language  and  some 
of  its  culture,  and  knowing  the  strong  prejudices  of  the 
English  against  Jewish  people,  she  set  out  to  show  the  best 
elements  of  the  Jewish  character  and  culture  and  thus  bring 
about  a  better  class  feeling.     She  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ence between  a  culture  based  on  tradition  as  the  Jewish  is 
and  one  based  on  individualism  as  the  Christian  is.  The 
story  also  showed  the  force  of  heredity  upon  the  life  and 
ideas  of  an  individual  even  though  his  environment  had  been 
entirely  opposite  to    his  inheritance.    Daniel  Deronda  was 
drawn  by  forces  over  which  he  had  no  control  to  forsake  his 
environment  in  English  aristocracy  and  return  to  his  Jewish 
heritage . 

Though  George  Eliot  pointed  out  clearly  many  social 
conditions  which  were  in  need  of  reform,   she  never  tended 
to  blame  society  for  the  wrongdoings  and  misfortunes  of  the 
individual,  as  Dickens  did  in  some  of  his  works,  nor  to 
imply  that  the  individual  was  a  victim  of  circumstance,  a 
mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  relentless  forces  of  Nature  and 
society,  as  was  Hardy's  favorite  thesis. 
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II,  GEORGE  ELIOT'S  MORAL  TEACHING 

George  Eliot's  interest  in  social  problems  was  great, 
but  her  chief  interest  was  in  the  moral  aspects  of  life. 
Her  novels  were  based  upon  a  few  major  themes  in  which  man's 
conflict  with  the  elemental  forces  of  his  nature  was  shown. 
Her  object  was  to  teach  some  of  the  problems  arising  from 
this  conflict,  and  to  show  the  effects  of  thought  and 
action  upon  human  character.     Her  moral  teaching  was  proba- 
bly the  chief  factor  which  gave  her  works  their  epic 
quality . 

Prom  the  very  outset  of  her  fiction    career,  her 
moral  purpose  was  evident.     Beginning  with  Scenes  of  Cleri- 
cal Life,  her  novels  comprised  a  steady  and  increasingly 
prof ourti.  commentary  on  the  ethics  of  human  life.     She  found 
the  text  for  her  preaching  in  the  belief  that  human  charac- 
ter was  capable  of  its  best  development  when  self-interest 
was  subordinated  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  others. 
She  felt  that  indulgence  of  self  degraded  or  even  destroyed 
the  human  soul  and  brought  on  a  succession  of  evil  con- 
sequences which  affected  other  lives  as  well  as  that  of  the 
wrongdoer  himself. 

The  two-fold  principle  of  renunciation  and  retribu- 
tion she  included  in  all  her  novels.     This  theme  itself  was 
not  original.     The  principle  of  retribution,  for  example, 
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was  prominent  in  many  of  the  Shakespeare  plays,  Renuniation 
and  retribution  were  common  enough  in  Victorian  literature 
also,  but  no  Victorian  more  conscientiously  sought  to  im- 
press them  on  the  minds  of  his  readers  than  did  George  Eliot. 
In  some  Victorian  fiction  these  principles  of  renunciation 
and  retribution  were  expressed  either  in  excessive  and  often 
mawkish  sentiment  or  in  sensational  melodrama  -  faults 
which  George  Eliot  faithfully  sought  to  avoid. 

In  his  Development  of  the  English  Novel,  Wilbur  L. 
Cross  said  of  the  moral  teaching  in  George  Eliot's  works: 

Her  great  law  of  conduct  is  the  act  and  its  conse- 
quences.    Character,  in  her  view,  is  not  fixed;  it  is 
an  evolution.    We  have  as  it  were  two  selves.  .  .  the 
voice  of  duty  .   .   .  and  that  of  egotism  and  passion. 
Which  self  shall  be  triumphant  rests  with  ourselves.  9 

Lovett  and  Hughes,  in  their  History  of  the  Novel  in 
England,  stated  that  George  Eliot  "strove  to  trace  in  the 
moral  world  the  laws  which  were  as  undeviating  as  those  of 
the  physical  world." 

In  the  writings  themselves,   the  first  important  ex- 
pression of  the  doctrine  of  retribution  appeared  in  the  story 
"Janet's  Repentance"  in  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life .     The  writer 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  accident  and  violent  death 

9    Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Development  of  the  English  Novel 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1927) ,  p.  250 

10    Robert  Lovett  and  Helen  Hughes,  History  of  the  Novel 
in  England  (New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1932),  pT30l 
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of  Lawyer  Dempster  were  the  punishment  for  an  evil  life  of 
domineering  selfishness,  drunkenness,  and  abuse  of  his 
wife.     Janet  Dempster  also  suffered  the  pangs  of  a  bitter 
remorse  -  for  she  had  taken  to  drinking  -  until  she  found 
help  in  religion  to  renounce  the  habit  that  had  become  so 
shameful  to  her. 

In  the  story  of  the  village  minister,  Mr.  Tryan,  the 
forces  of  retribution  and  renunciation  combined.     Tryan  had 
led  an  easy-going  indulgent  youth.    While  in  college  he 
became  infatuated  with  a  girl  beneath  him  in  social  station 
and  influenced  her  to  leave  home  and  go  to  him.     After  he 
finished  college,  he  travelled  for  some  time.     Returning  to 
England,  he  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  the  girl  for 
three  years;  then  he  discovered  her  at  the  time  she  was 
dying  of  poisoning.     Her  appearance  indicated  the  sordid 
existence  she  had  been  leading.     Tryan  felt  that  he  had 
destroyed  this  girl  and  his  sense  of  guilt  drove  him  to 
seek  relief  in  religion.    At  length    he  determined  to  devote 
himself  to     the  ministry.     The  urge  to  atone  for  his  past 
led  to  an  almost  fanatic  renunciation  of  pleasures  and  com- 
forts for  himself,  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  very  health  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.     His  retribution  was  a  self-imposed 
scourging  made  up  of  great  labor  and  self-denial  for  others' 
sake,  until  at  length  he  died  from  tuberculosis  brought  on 
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by  his  privations. 

Janet  Dempster  had  laughed  in  scorn  at  this  Evange- 
lical minister  when  he  first  came  into  Milby  and  set  about 
to  win  poor  laborers,  drunkards,  and  other  suffering 
creatures  to  a  better  life.     But  after  her  husband  had 
driven  her  from  her  home,  she  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
ask  help  of  the  village  rector  or  let  the  shame  of  her  own 
drinking  be  known  among  the  parish  families,   so  she  was  led 
to  ask  Mr.  Tryan  for  help.     Janet  had  been  selfish,  weak 
and  bitter,  but  through  the  minister's  guidance  she  was  able 
to  conquer  her  poor  spirit.     It  was  part  of  her  renuncia- 
tion that  she  should  fall  in  love  with  the  minister  and  be 
left  at  his  death  with  but  one  source  of  happiness  -  that 
of  making  her  own  life  a  similar  example  of  service. 

The  following  excerpts  from  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 

illustrate  George  Eliot's  moral  philosophy;  in  the  first 

two  she  was  describing  people  in  the  village  of  Milby: 

Deep  was  the  fountain  of  pity  in  the  old  man's 
heart.    He  often  ate  his  dinner  stintingly,  oppressed 
by  the  thought  that  there  were  men,  women,  and 
children  with  no  dinner  to  sit  down  to,  and  would  re- 
lieve his  mind  by  going  out  in  the  afternoon  to  look 
for  some  need  he  could  supply,   some  honest  struggle 
in  which  he  could  lend  a  helping  hand.     That  any 
living  being  should  be  in  want  was  his  chief  sorrow.   .  . 


Evangelicism  had  brought  into  palpable  existence 
in  Milby  society  that  idea  of  duty,  that  recognition 
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of  something  to  be  lived  for  beyond  the  mere  satis- 
faction of  self  ...  a  principle  of  subordination, 
of  self-mastery  ...  a  divine  work  to  be  done  in 
life,  a  rule  of  goodness  higher  than  the  opinion  of 
their  neighbors;  and  if  the  notion  of  a  heaven  in 
reserve  for  themselves  was  a  little  too  prominent,  yet 
the  theory  of  fitness  for  that  heaven  consisted  in 
purity  of  heart,  in  Christ-like  compassion,  in  the  sub- 
duing   of  selfish  desires. 


The  blessed  work    of  helping  the  world  forward, 
happily  does  not  wait  to  be  done  by  perfect  men  .   .  . 
The  real  heroes  of  God's  making  .   .   .  know  one  or  two 
of  those  deep  spiritual  truths  which  are  only  to  be 
won  by  long  wrestling  with  their  own  sins  and  their 
own  sorrows;  they  have  earned  faith  and  strength  so 
far  as  they  have  done  genuine  work. 


Yet  surely,  surely  the  only  true  knowledge  of  our 
fellow  man  is  that  which    enables  us  to  feel  with 
him  -  which  gives  us  a  fine  ear  for  the  heart-pulses 
that  are  beating  under  the  mere  clothes  of  circum- 
stance and  opinion.     Our  subtlest  analysis  of  schools 
and  sects  must  miss  the  essential  truth,  unless  it  be 
lit  up  by  the  love  that  sees  in  all  forms  of  human 
thought  and  work  the  life  and  death  struggles  of 
separate  beings, 

A  comment  included  in  one  of  her  letters  showed  that 

George  Eliot  had  a  definite  object  in  her  earliest  work: 

...  I  am  very  anxious  that  the  "Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life"  should  have  every  chance  of  impressing  the  public 
with  its  existence  .   .   .  because  there  are  ideas  pre- 
sented in  these  stories  about  which  I  care  a  great 
deal,  and  am  not  sure  that  I  can  ever  embody  again. 

In  Adam  Bede,   the  principle  of  renunciation  is  worked 


11  George  Eliot,  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  (Boston, 
The  Jefferson  Press,   (n.  d. ) ) ,  II,  39,   52,  53,  and  55 

12  J.  W.  Cross, op.  clt.j  II,  120 
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out  chiefly  through  the  character  of  Dinah  Morris,  the 
Methodist  preacher,  who  felt  she  had  been  "called"  to  serve 
the  poor  and  sick  and  suffering.     Like  Mr.  Tryan,  she 
thought  she  must  deny  herself  of  the  pleasures  and  many  of 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.     She  had  come  to  her  Aunt 
Poyser's  when  Mrs.  Poyser  was  ill,  and  while  there  she  often 
preached  to  the  village  folk  of  Hayslope. 

When  old  Thias  Bede,  who  in  middle  age  had  taken  to 
drink,  was  drowned  in  the  brook  only  a  stone's  throw  from 
his  own  cottage,  it  was  Dinah  who  was  able  to  comfort  Adam's 
bewildered  and  pitiful  mother  and  lessen  the  paralyzing 
effect  of  her  sorrow. 

Dinah  refused  the  simple  and  tender  love  of  Seth  Bede 
because  she  felt  she  had  no  right  to  settle  down  in  happi- 
ness and  comfort  while  many  people  were  suffering.     So  she 
returned  to  the  dreary  village  of  Snowfield  where  she  worked 
in  the  cotton  mill  and  devoted  her  spare  time  and  money  to 
charitable  work. 

It  was  to  Dinah  that  poor  Hetty  Sorrel  turned  at  last 
in  prison  and  confessed  the  tragic  tale  of  her  wanderings, 
and  Dinah  strengthened  Hetty  in  the  last,  slow,  terrifying 
hours  before  she  was  to  be  executed  for  the  crime  of  child- 
nurder . 

The  time  came  when  Dinah  gave  up  the  idea  that  she 
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must  renounce  all  personal  happiness.     She  grew  to  love  Adam 
Bede  and  again  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  duty.    When  she 
finally  decided  to  marry  Adam,  her  conscience  offered  no 
argument  against  it.     Her  marriage  made  no  difference  in 
her  character,  for  she  went  on  doing  for  others  as  she  had 
done  before  . 

The  kind  of  renunciation  shown  by  Dinah  Morris  is 
beautiful,  but  it  is  not  so  dramatic  as  that  which  follows 
some  temptation  or  crisis  in  human  life.    Dinah  was  too 
nearly  an  ideal  character  to  be  typical.     The  more  dramatic 
type  of  being  is  one  who  has  had  to  face  great  problems, 
and  has  either  met  them  courageously  -  renouncing  all  that 
was  selfish,  mean  and  base  -  or  else  has  gone  down  before 
.the  temptation  to  indulge  his  own  self-will,  and  thereafter 
has  had  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  guilt  and  sorrow. 

The  theme  of  renunciation  is  not  so  strong  in  Adam 
Bede  as  that  of  retribution,  which  centers  around  the  story 
of  Hetty  Sorrel,  a  beautiful,  vain  little  farm  girl  of 
seventeen.     Squire  Donnithorne ' s  grandson  Arthur,  home  from 
his  regiment  for  a  few  months,  developed  a  passion  for 
Hetty,  and  she  was  romantic  and  ignorant  enough  to  believe 
that  he  might  marry  her  and  make  her  a  "great  lady."  Adam 
Bede,  who  was  in  love  with  Hetty,  found  out  about  the  affair 
and  insisted  that  Arthur  must  not  see  Hetty  again.  Arthur 
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wrote  to  her,  explaining  that  she  would  not  be  happy  unless 
she  married  someone  of  her  own  class,  promising  to  be  her 
friend  always,  and  telling  her  where  to  write  to  him  if  she 
ever  needed  his  help.     He  returned  to  his  regiment  soon 
after. 

Eventually  Hetty  agreed  to  marry  Adam,  but  as  the 
date  of  the  marriage  drew  near,   she  determined  to  go  to 
Windsor  where  Arthur's  regiment  was  stationed.  Arriving 
there,   she  found  that  he  was  on  duty  in  Ireland.     As  a  last 
resort,  she  decided  to  ask  Dinah    Morris  for  help,     and  set 
out  for  Snowfield.     On  the  way  she  sickened  and  her  child 
was  born.     She  left  the  cottage  where  a  kindly  laborer  and 
his  wife  had  given    her  shelter,  and  started  along  the 
country  lanes  with  the  intention  of  committing  suicide  by 
drowning.     Then  a  desperate  desire  to  go  home  to  her  own 
people  seized  her  and  she  decided  to  kill  the  child  and  hide 
its  body  in  the  woods.    When  she  tried  to  carry  out  the 
deed,  however,  she  could  not  actually  kill  the  babe,  but 
left  it  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  thinking  some  one  might 
find  it  and  take  care  of  it. 

After  a  night  had  passed,   she  went  back  to  the  place 
where  she  had  left  the  child.     The  child  was  not  there  and 
she  was  soon  overtaken  and  arrested  for   the  crime  of  murder. 
Though  she  denied  ever  having  a  child,   she  was  put  on  trial, 
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convicted,  and  sentenced  to  execution.     Meanwhile,  Arthur 
had  been  called  home  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  Hetty's  tragedy,  he  set  about  obtaining 
a  pardon;  the  best  he  could  do  for  her,  however,  was  to  get 
the  death  sentence  commuted  to  deportation. 

A  few  excerpts  will  serve  to  show  how  George  Eliot 
expressed  the  doctrine  of  the  evil  consequences  of  one's 
acts  and  the  inevitable  retribution  that  follows.    A  short 
time  before  Adam  found  out  about  the  affair  with  Hetty, 
Arthur  had  asked  him  if  he  ever  made  up  his  mind  not  to  do 
a  thing  and  then  did  it  after  all.     Part  of  Adam's  answer 
was  this: 

"It  takes  the  taste  out  o'  my  mouth  for  things  when 
I  know  I  should  have  a  heavy  conscience  after  'em. 
I've  seen  pretty  clear,  ever  since  I  could  cast  up  a 
sum,  as  you  can  never  do  what's  wrong  without  breeding 
sin  and  trouble  more  than  you  can  ever  see.     It's  like 
a  bit  o'  bad  workmanship  -  you  never  see  the  end  o' 
the  mischief  it'll  do.    And  it's  a  poor  look-out  to 
come  into  the  world  to  make  your  fellow-creatures  worse 
off  instead  o'  better.   .   .  There's  nothing  like  settling 
with  ourselves  as  there's  a  deal  we  must  do  without  i' 
this  life.   .   .  ■ 

Similarly,  on  an  occasion  when  Arthur  had  remarked  to  the 

Rector  that  a  man  who  struggled  against  a  temptation  which 

finally  mastered  him  v/as  not  to  be  blamed  like  the  man  who 

yielded  without  a  struggle,  Mr.  Irwine  replied: 

" .   .   •  Consequences  are  unpi tying.     Our  deeds  carry 
their  terrible  consequences.     .     .  that  are  hardly 
ever  confined  to  ourselves.    And  it  is  best  to  fix  our 
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minds  on  that  certainty,  instead  of  considering  what 
may  be  the  elements  of  excuse  for  us."  13 

At  the  time  of  Hetty's  trial,  Bartle  Massey  the 

schoolmaster  tried  to  comfort  Adam  by  saying,   "There  may 

come  good  out  of  this  that  we  don't  see."    But  Adam  answer- 
ed passionately, 

"Good  come  out  of  itl     That  doesn't  alter  the  evil: 
her  ruin  can't  be  undone.     I  hate  that  talk  o'  people 
as  if  there  was  a  way  o'  making  amends  for  everything. 
They'd  more  need  be  brought  to  see  as  the  wrong  they 
do  can  never  be  altered..    When  a  man's  spoiled  his 
f ellow-creatur ' s  life,  he's  no  right  to  comfort  him- 
self with  thinking  good  may  come  of  it.   .   . "  14 

As  if  good  could  grow  out  of  the  seed  of  evil.  Do 
men  gather  figs  of  thistles? 

By  way  of  contrast,  there  is  an  interesting  bit  of 
Adams's  philosophy  that  illustrates  the  worth  of  right- 
living.     Talking  to  Dinah  Morris  about  Bible  personages,  he 
remarked : 

HI  like  to  read  about  Moses  best.   .   .  He  carried 
a  hard  business  well  through,  and  died  when  other 
folks  were  going  to  reap  the  fruits:  a  man  must  have 
courage  to  look  at  life  so,  and  think  what '11  come  of 
it  after  he's  dead  and  gone.     A  good  solid  bit  o' 
work  lasts:  if  it's  only  laying  a  floor  down,  somebody's 
the  better  for  it  being  done  well,  besides  the  man  as 
does  it."  15 


IS 
14 

15 


George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  Chap.  XVI,  pp.  125  and  127 
Ibid. ,  Chap.  XLVI,  p.  555 
Ibid. ,  Chap.  L,  p.  551 
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In  Silas  Marner,  the  theme  of  retribution  was  wrought 
out  in  simple  drama  in  the  story  of  Godfrey  Cass,  eldest 
son  of  the  Squire  of  Raveloe,  and  his  brother  Duns tan.  The 
situation  that  started  the  train  of  events  was  a  common  one. 
Godfrey  had  for  a  time  indulged  in  reckless  behavior  and 
had  become  involved  with  a  low  type  of  woman,  who  was  a 
drug  addict  as  well.     Godfrey  cursed  himself  for  a  fool, 
but  he  married  the  girl,   though  he  would  not  bring  her  and 
the  child  to  Raveloe  for  fear  that  the  Squire  would  dis- 
inherit him.     Thereafter  he  was  driven  from  one  thing  to 
another  in  an  attempt  to  save  himself. 

Dunstan  soon  discovered  the  secret  and  began  to  use 
it  for  his  own  advantage.    Dunstan  was  a  reckless,  drinking 
ne'er-do-well,  and  whenever  he  needed  money  he  threatened 
to  expose  Godfrey.     For  some  time  Godfrey  had  been  buying 
Dunstan  off,  but  his  brother's  demands  became  more  and  more 
unreasonable.     He  then  resorted  to  another  act  of  deceit. 
A  tenant  had  given  Godfrey  a  large  sum  of  overdue  rent 
money  to  deliver  to  the  Squire,  and  Godfrey  had  let  his 
brother  get  hold  of  that,  too,     and  had  lied  to  his  father 
when  asked  about  the  payment.     Soon  the  Squire  began  to  talk 
about  suing  the  tenant,  and  Godfrey  knew  he  must  find  a  way 
to  get  the  money  at  once. 

Godfrey  agreed  to  let  Dunstan  take  the  horse  Wildfire 
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to  sell  for  him  at  a  hunt  and  sale  to  be  held  the  next  day. 
Duns tan  had  promised  Godfrey  that  he  would  not  drink  at  the 
hunt.    He  did,  though,  and  rode  the  horse  at  a  reckless 
gallop  toward  an  unusually  high  gate.     The  horse  stumbled, 
was  badly  staked,  and  died  immediately.    Dunstan  set  out  on 
foot  for  Raveloe. 

The  situation  disturbed  even  the  irresponsible  Dunsey 
a  little,  and  he  turned  over  in  his  mind  ways  by  which 
Godfrey  might  raise  the  needed  sum.    With  these  thoughts  in 
mind,  he  turned  into  the  Raveloe  lanes  and  saw  a  light 
glimmering  through  the  mist.     It  was  in  Marner's  cottage  by 
the  Stone-Pits.    Dunstan  thought  of  the  hoard  the  weaver 
was  reputed  to  have,  and  determined  to  wheedle  or  even 
threaten  him  into  parting  with  some  of  it.     But  Marner  was 
out,  and  Dunstan  searched  the  cottage  rapidly  till  he  found 
the  money  -  two  heavy  bags  filled  chiefly  with  gold  coins  - 
under  the  bricks  near  the  loom.     Seizing  the  bags,  Dunstan 
went  out  into  the  rain  and  darkness.     He  was  not  seen  again. 

When  Dunstan  failed  to  make  his  appearance,  Godfrey 
feared  the  worst.     He  finally  told  his  father  about  the 
money,  and  how  Dunstan  had  taken  the  horse  to  sell  and  had 
staked  it.     Squire  Cass  threatened  to  disinherit  Godfrey  if 
he  didn't  settle  down  and  behave  himself.     Godfrey  did  not 
dare  tell  about  his  marriage,  and  his  father  began  to  insist 
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on  knowing  why  he  had.  not  proposed  to  Miss  Nancy  Larrmieter. 
The  Squire  said  he  would  speak  to  her  father,  but  Godfrey 
begged  him  to  wait. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  new  fear  haunted  Godfrey 
Cass.     His  wife  was  threatening  to  come  to  Raveloe.  At 
length  she  did,  on  a  New  Year's  night  when  there  was  agreat 
party  at  the  Squire's.     But  as  she  passed  Marner ' s  cottage, 
she  was  overcome  with  drowsiness  from  drugs  she  had  taken, 
and  she  sank  down  in  the  snowy  lane.     The  child  slipped  from 
her  mother's  arms  and  crept  toward  the  patch  of  light  that 
showed  in  Marner 's  doorway.    The  weaver  found  her  asleep  by 
the  fire  a  few  moments  later.    An    hour  or  so  later  he  dis- 
covered the  woman's  body  in  the  snow  and  went  to  the 
Squire's  to  report  what  had  happened.     Godfrey  and  others 
returned  with  him. 

Again  Godfrey  resorted  to  deceitful  action  -  he  did 
not  acknowledge  the  woman  as  his  wife  or  claim  the  child. 
He  made  the  excuse  to  himself  that  Nancy  would  not  marry  him 
if  she  knew  the  story.     Marner  took  the  child  into  his  home. 
Later  Godfrey  and  Nancy  married,  but  they  had  no  children 
and  Godfrey  suggested  that  they  adopt  the  little  girl  at 
Marner' s.     Nancy  objected,   saying  that  it  would  be  flying  in 
the  face  of  a  Providence  that  had  seen  fit  to  deny  them  the 
joy  of  parenthood.     So  the  matter  was  dropped. 
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Sixteen  years  went  by,  and  Godfrey  kept  his  secret 

in  bitter  silence.     Then  the  law  of  retribution  revealed 

its  terrible  force.    The  stone-pits  near  Marner's  cottage 

being  drained,   the  skeleton  of  Dunstan  Cass  -  together  with 

Marner's  gold  and  a  gold-headed  riding-whip  of  Godfrey's 

with  his  name  inscribed  in  the  handle  -  was  found  among  the 

rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.    Godfrey  told  his  wife  the 

news,  and  added, 

"Everything  comes  to  light,  Nancy,  sooner  or  later. 
When  God  Almighty  wills  it,  our  secrets  are  found  out. 
I've  lived  with  a  secret  on  my  mind,  but  I'll  keep  it 
from  you  no  longer."  16 

So  he  told  the  story  of  his  marriage  and  of  the  child  that 

Marner  had  taken  into  his  cottage  years  before.    A  little 

later  he  and  Nancy  went  to  talk  with  the  weaver  about  taking 

Eppie  to  their  home  to  be  their  daughter.     Part  of  this 

incident  runs  thus: 

".   .   .  It  is  my  duty,  Marner,  to  own  Eppie  as  my 
child  and  provide  for  her.   .  ." 

"Then,  sir,  why  didn't  you  say  so  sixteen  year  ago, 
and  claim  her  before  I'd  come  to  love  her,  i' stead  o' 
coming  to  take  her  from  me  now,  when  you  might  as  well 
take  the  heart  out  o'  my  body?    God  gave  her  to  me 
because  you  turned  your  back  upon  her,  and  He  looks 
upon  her  as  mine;  you've  no  right  to  her  I     When  a  man 
turns  a  blessing  from  his  door  it  falls  to  them  as 
take  it  in." 


16  George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  in  The  Best -Known  Novels 
of  George  Eliot,   (New  York:  The  Modern  Library,  1940) 
Chap.  XVIII,  p.  903 
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Godfrey  expressed  repentance  for  his  failure  to  do  a 
father's  duty,  and  Marner  said  bitterly,  "Repentance  does- 
n't alter  what's  been  going  on  for  sixteen  year." 

The  decision  was  finally  left  to  Eppie,  who  declared, 

".   .   .1  wasn't  brought  up  to  be  a  lady,  and  I 
can't  turn  my  mind  to  it.     I  like  working-folks,  and 
their  victuals,  and  their  ways.     And,"  she  ended 
passionately,  while  the  tears  fell,   "I'm  promised  to 
marry  a  working-man  as '11  live  with  father  and  help 
me  to  take  care  of  him."  ^ 

This  was  Godfrey's  most  bitter  moment  -  when  his 
daughter  renounced  him,  as  he  had  renounced  her  sixteen 
years  before. 

It  was  a  stroke  of  drama  worthy  perhaps  of  that 
master,  Shakespeare,  that  George  Eliot  should  have  so  swift 
and  summary  a  form  of  retribution  overtake  the  mean  and  ir- 
responsible Dunstan,  while  Godfrey  -  who  was  twice  the  man 
his  brother  was  -  should  have  to  expiate  his  wrongdoing  by 
a  lifetime  of  bitter  yearning  and  remorse. 

In  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  the  principles  of  renun- 
ciation and  retribution  were  not  made  so  obvious  as  they 
were  in  the  novels  already  discussed.     Renunciation  of  a 
tragic  sort  seemed  to  be  the  necessary  fate  of  Maggie  Tulliver 
from  childhood  on  to  the  last  sad  crisis  that  involved  her 


17    Ibid.,  Chap.  XIX,  p.  911 
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death,  but  it  was  a  form  of  renunciation  that  came  chiefly 
from  without  rather  than  from  within  and  made  Maggie  its 
victim.     In  her  childhood  she  was  constantly  forced  to  yield 
her  wishes  to  those  of  her  brother  Tom  whom  she  worshipped, 
and  who  in  turn  bullied  her  without  actually  meaning  to  be 
unkind.     In  her  young  womanhood,  when  financial  problems 
had  brought  an  unnatural  strain  upon  all  the  family,  she 
passed  through  a  period  of  intense  religious  fervor,  during 
which  the  principles  of  self-sacrifice  expressed  in  a  little 
book  of  Thomas  V  Kempis  became  an  obsession  with  her  - 
"Know  that  the  love  of  thyself  doth  hurt  thee  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world."    Maggie  felt  obliged  to  dress  in 
the  plainest  manner,  give  up  all  her  former  pleasures  in- 
cluding music,  and  undertake  the  severest  sort  of  tasks. 
Only  the  love  and  understanding  of  Philip  Wakem  saved  her 
from  an  abnormal  sublimation  of  herself  that  would  have 
destroyed  all  the  naturally  fine  qualities  of  her  personality. 

A  family  feud  forced  her  to  give  up  the  love  of 
Philip  Wakem.     Her  conscience  forbade  her  to  accept  that  of 
Stephen  Guest  on  the  occasion  of  the  boat  trip  about  which 
the  people  of  St.  Ogg's  were  determined  to  think  the  worst. 
Stephen  had  not  returned  with  Maggie,  but  had  written  to 
his  family  to  say  that  Maggie  was  guilty  of  no  dishonor. 
Even  Maggie's  brother  refused  to  believe  the  truth.  The 
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final  renunciation  was,  of  course,  that  of  her  life  in  the 
flood  when  she  went  to  save  her  brother  and  both  were 
drowned. 

Whatever  of  retribution  the  story  contained  seemed 
also  to  be  directed  by  a  malicious  fate  rather  than  a  just 
Providence.     However,   the  story  did  illustrate  forcibly  the 
principle  so  often  voiced  by  George  Eliot  tha.t  an  indivi- 
dual's selfishness  -  which  in  this  case  took  the  form  of  a 
stubborn  intolerance  -  affected  the  lives  of  others  besides 
the  individual  himself;  for  most  of  the  Tullivers'  diffi- 
culties originated  in  Mr.  Tulliver's  bitter  hatred  of 
Lawyer  Wakem  and  a  passionate  desire  to  get  revenge,  only  to 
be  thwarted  at  every  turn  by  the  lawyer  himself. 

In  Felix  Holt,   the  inescapable  penalty  for  wrong- 
doing was  expressed  in  the  story  of  Mrs.  Transome.     She  had 
been  the  daughter  of  a  poor  rector,  and  had  married  a  man 
older  than  herself,  who  along  with  his  estate  had  inherited 
bad  blood,  and  was  a  "half-wit"  (as  people  said  in  private). 
Her  eldest  son  was  also  feeble-minded,  and  had  led  a  vicious, 
drunken  existence  until  his  death  left  the  younger  son  heir 
to  the  estate. 

In  her  early  married  life,  Mrs.  Transome  became  in- 
volved in  an  affair  with  a  young  lawyer,  Matthew  Jermyn, 
who  handled  the  business  and  legal  affairs  of  the  estate. 
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His  love  was  of  short  duration,  and  thereafter  he  used  the 
affair  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  estate  and  diverting 
sums  into  his  own  pockets.    Mrs.  Transome  was  too  proud  to 
let  her  unhappiness  be  known,  "because  she  could  not  endure 
that  the  degradation  she  inwardly  felt  should  become  visible. 
.   .   .  For  years  there  had  been  a  deep  silence  about  the 
past  between  them:  on  her  side,  because  she  remembered;  on 
his,  because  he  more  and  more  forgot."     His  manner  toward 
her  was  one  of  insolent  blandness,  and  "his  every  sentence 
was  as  pleasant  to  her  as  if  it  had  been  cut  in  her  bared 
arm."    Sometimes  she  was  tempted  to  say  to  him,  "You  brought 
it  on  me,"  but  her  heart  told  her,  "You  brought  it  on  your- 
self."   She  could  not  bear  that  he  should  ever  say  those 
words  to  her,  so  she  suffered  in  silence. 

After  fifteen  years  abroad,  the  son  Harold  returned 
to  take  over  the  management  of  the  estate.     He  became  con- 
vinced of  Jermyn' s  dishonesty  and  threatened  suit.  Jermyn 
retaliated  by  publicly  telling  Harold  about  the  illicit 
affair  and  saying  that  he  was  Harold's  father.     The  bitter- 
ness that  Mrs.  Transome  had  endured  for  years  in  secret  was 
small  compared  to  the  humiliation  she  suffered  from  the  look 
of  disgust  on  her  son's  face  when  he  learned  by  her  own 
admission  that  Jermyn  had  told  the  truth. 

Matthew  Jermyn  was  described  as  a  man  who  disliked 
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rascality  in  the  abstract,  but  he  "had  had  to  do  many 
things  in  law  and  daily  life  which,  in  the  abstract,  he 
would  have  condemned.   .   .  Here,  in  fact,  was  the  incon- 
venience; he  had  sinned  for  the  sake  of  particular  concrete 

things,  and  particular  concrete  consequences  were  like  to 
1  p 

follow"  He  tried  to  save  himself  by  threats  against 

Harold,  but  it  was  no  use.     He,  too,   "had  to  take  his 
medicine,"  as  the  popular  saying  goes. 

George  Eliot's  philosophy  of  retribution  was  clearly 
shown  in  the  following  passage  in  the  prologue  to  Felix 
Holt; 

•   .   .  there  is  seldom  any  wrong- doing  which  does 
not  carry  along  with  it  some  downfall  of  blindly 
climbing  hopes,  some  hard  entail  of  suffering,  some 
quickly  satiated  desire  that  survives,  with  the 
life  in  death  of  old  paralytic  vice,  to  see  itself 
cursed  by    its  woful  progeny  -  some  tragic  mark  of 
kinship  in  the  one  brief  life  to  the  far- stretching 
life  that  went  before,  and  to  the  life  that  is  to 
come  after.   •   .  But  these  things  are  often  unknown 
to  the  world;  for  there  is  much  pain  that  is  quite 
noiseless;  and  vibrations  that  make  human  agonies 
are  often  a  mere  whisper  in  the  roar  of  hurrying 
existence.     There  are  often  glances  of  hatred  that 
stab  and  raise  no  cry  of  murder;  robberies  that  leave 
man  or  woman  forever  beggared  of  peace  and  joy,  yet 
kept  secret  by  the  sufferer  .   .   .  seen  in  no  writing 
except  that  made  on  the  face  by  the  slow  months  of 
suppressed  anguish  and  early  morning  tears.   .   .  ^ 


18  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  Chap.  IX,  pp.  117,  118 
and  121. 

19  Ibid. ,  Prologue,  p.  11 
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It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  teaching  of  the  ideal  of 
renunciation  in  Felix  Holt,  expressed  in  the  character  of 
Felix  himself  who  was  an  altruist,  a  reformer,  and  a  man 
who  believed  in  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  solid  worth  of 
the  laboring  class.     Bits  of  his  personal  and  social  philo- 
sophy are  these: 

"...  This  world  is  not  a  very  fine  place  for  a 

good  many  of  the  people  in  it.  But  I've  made  up  my 

mind  it  sha'n't  be  the  worse  for  me,  if  I  can  help  it 
rr  20 

•       •  • 

" .   •   .1  would  never  choose  to  withdraw  myself  from 
the    labor  and  common  burden  of  the  world.   .   •  I  pre- 
fer going  shares  with  the  unlucky. w 

"...  The  thing  that's  got  into  my  mind  like  a 
splinter  is  the  life  of  the  miserable  -  the  spawning 
life  of  vice  and  hunger.  . 

M.   .   .1  shall  go  away  as  soon  as  I  can  to  some 
large  town  -  some  ugly,  wicked,  miserable  place.  I 
want  to  be  a  demagogue  of  a  new  sort;  an  honest  one, 
if  possible,  who  will  tell  the  people  they  are  blind 
and  foolish,  and  neither  flatter  them  nor  fatten  on 
them.   .   .  I  will  never  be  rich.     I  don't  count  that 
as  any  peculiar  virtue.     Some  men  do  well  to  accept 
riches,  but  that  is  not  my  inward  vocation.  ... 
Thousands  of  men  have  wedded  poverty  because  they 
expect  to  go  to  heaven  for  it;  I  don't  expect  to  go 
to  heaven  for  it,  but  I  wed  it  because  it  enables  me 
to  do  what  I  most  want  to  do  on  earth.    Whatever  the 
hopes  of  the  world  may  be  -  whether  great  or  small  - 
I  am  a  man  of  this  generation;  I  will  try  to  make 
life  less  bitter  for  a  few  within  my  reach.   .   .  "  21 


20  Ibid.,  Chap.  V,  p.  64 

21  Ibid.,  Chap.  XXVII,  pp.  261,  262,  and  265 
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It  is  because  of  such  obvious  moralizing  as  is  found 
in  Felix  Holt  that  critics  have  argued  that  George  Eliot 
sacrificed  her  art  for  her  teaching.     The  average  reader 
does  not  like  to  be  made  aware  of  a  sermon,  as  he  is  some- 
times in  the  reading  of  this  novel.     As  stated  in  the 
previous  chapter,  George  Eliot  began  with  an  ideal  and  then 
strove  to  create  the  human  medium  through  which  to  express 
it.     In  the  case  of  Felix  Holt  and  to  a  large  degree  Daniel 
Deronda,  the  character  often  seemed  to  be  merely  an  under- 
study reciting  the  lines  of  George  Eliot's  role.     Had  the 
author  begun  with  the  character,,  the  ideal  might  have  been 
as  well  -  nay  better  -  expressed.    For  example,  the  lesson 
of  retribution    in  the  drama  Macbeth  is  perfectly  clear, 
but  is  wrought  out  entirely  through  powerful  character- 
portrayal.     In  this  phase  of  her  writing,  it  seems  as  if 
George  Eliot's  reach  at  times  exceeded  her  grasp.     And  yet, 
I  am  tempted  to  modify  this  criticism,  from  the  realization 
that  when  parts  of  the  novel  are  read  and  re-read,  the 
character  Felix  Holt  does  begin  to  take  shape  as  a  real 
being  -  not  so  real  as  Adam  Bede,  because  not  quite  so  < 
common.     People  like  Felix  Holt  and  Dinah  Morris  never  seem 
entirely  real  to  others. 

Dorothea  Brooke,  in  Middlemarch,  was  another  charac- 
ter who  expressed  George  Eliot's  ideal  of  unselfish  service. 
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She  was  an  altruist  of  the  same  type  as  Felix  Holt  (though 
less  extreme)  and  Dinah  Morris  (though  less  religious),  and 
as  her  sister  once  said  of  her  she  liked  giving  up.  She 
had  a  youthful  zeal  for  reform,  and  believed  that  "charity 
begins  at  home,"  as  shown  by  some  of  her  comments  on  the 
condition  of  farmers'  cottages  in  the  parish.     The  luxuries 
of  her  own  home  became  painful  to  her  after  some  of  the 
things  she  had  seen;  yet  she  did  not  choose  to  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  things  that  pained  her.     The  ideal  of  serving 
others  usually  begins  with  the  realization  of  some  rather 
painful  truths. 

A  mistaken  idea  that  she  could  be  of  service  to  the 
Reverend  Edward  Casaubon  in  his  great  literary  labors  had 
led  her  to  believe  herself  in  love  with  him.     She  was 
really  in  love  with  a  lofty  ideal  of  duty  and  service.  The 
ordinary  pleasures  of  life  in  her  social  station  had  no 
appeal  for  her:  they  were  too  superficial  and  too  selfish. 
She  lived  very  quietly  and  devoted  herself  to  planning  the 
improvements  of  the  cottages  on  the  estate  and  helping  the 
new  hospital  at  Middlemarch. 

Dorothea's  philosophy  was  well  expressed  in  a  comment 
made  to  a  friend  who  had  called  her  quiet  life  a  "dreadful 
impri  sonment : " 

"No,  I  don't  think  that,"  said  Dorothea.     "I  have 


Ill 

no  longings.   .   .  I  mean  for  myself.    Except  that  I 
should  like  not  to  have  so  much  more  than  my  share 
without  doing  anything  for  others.     But  I  have  a 
belief  of  my  own.   .   .  that  by  desiring  what  is  per- 
fectly good,  even  when  we  don't  quite  know  what  it  is 
and  cannot  do  what  we  would,  we  are  part  of  the  divine 
power  against  evil  -  widening  the  skirt  of  light  and 
making  the  struggle  with  darkness  narrower.   .   •  I  try 
not  to  have  desires  merely  for  myself,  because  they 
may  not  be  good  for  others,  and  I  have  too  much 
already."  2* 

Nicholas  Bulstrode  represented  the  opposite  type  of 
character  from  Dorothea  Brooke.    Like  Arthur  Donnithorne 
and  Godfrey  Cass,  he  had  been  faced  with  a  temptation  and 
had  been  too  weak  to  resist  it.     As  a  young  man,  Bulstrode 
had  been  connected  with  a  pawnbroker's  business  in  which 
large  profits  had  been  made  by  receiving  stolen  goods. 
After  the  owner's  death,   the  widow  had  asked  Bulstrode  to 
help  her  trace  her  only  daughter  who  had  left  home  years 
before  and  become  an  actress.     The  mother  wished  to  provide 
for  the  woman  and  her  children.     Bulstrode  found  the 
daughter,  but  he  did  not  tell  her  mother;  the  one  other  man 
besides  himself  who  knew  the  facts  was  paid  to  keep  the 
knowledge  to  himself.     Shortly  after,  Bulstrode  married  the 
middle-aged  widow,  and  in  five  years  inherited  her  fortune 
of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.     He  moved  from  London  to  the 
town  of  Middlemarch  and  opened  a  banking  business,  married 


22    George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  Chap.  XXXIX,  p.  594 
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into  a  prominent  family  of  the  town,  became  a  Churchman, 

and  devoted  much  money  to  charity. 

After  some  years  of  complacent  living,  he  suffered 

an  unexpected  blow.     The  man  Raffles,  whom  he  had  paid  off, 

appeared  in  the  town,     Bulstrode  gave  him  a  considerable 

sum  to  leave  town.     The  man  returned  later  and  did  some 

loose  talking  at  taverns,  until  the  town  was  agog  with  the 

gossip  about  Bulstrode1 s  past.     After  the  man  died  quite 

suddenly  at  Bulstrode* s  house,  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the 

town  agreed  that  things  looked  suspicious,  and  they  openly 

challenged  Mr,  Bulstrode  to  disprove  the  story  or  resign 

from  the  various  positions  of  prominence  which  he  held  in 

town  affairs.     He  resigned.     The  humiliation  he  suffered  in 

the  loss  of  his  position  was  hard  enough  for  the  man  to 

bear,  but  there  was  a  deeper  retribution  from  which  he  got 

no  relief.     That  was  the  constant  shame  of  the  opinion  his 

wife  must  have  of  him.    Her  presence  became 

...  a  tribunal  before  which  he  shrank  from  con- 
fession .   .   .  the  acts  which  he  had  washed  and  diluted 
with  inward  argument  and  motive,  and  for  which  it  seem- 
ed comparatively  easy  to  win  invisible  pardon  -  what 
name  would  she  call  them  by?    That  she  should  ever 
silently  call  his  acts  murder  was  what  he  could  not 
bear.   •   .  Sometime,  perhaps  -  when  he  was  dying  -  he 
would  tell  all:  in  the  deep  shadows  of  that  time,  when 
she  held  his  hand  in  the  gathering  darkness,   she  might 
listen  without  recoiling  from  his  touch.  Perhaps.   .   .  ^ 


23     Ibid.,  Chap.  LXXXV,  p.  827 
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Again  the  dual  principle  of  the  satisfaction  for 
good  purposes  and  deeds  and  the  pain  for  wrong  ones  was 
presented  in  the  novel  Daniel  Deronda  in  the  characters  of 
Gwendolyn  Harleth  and  Daniel,     Imagine  a  strong-willed, 
selfish,  beautiful  girl  who  had  had  every  wish  gratified 
through  an  indulgent  mother  and  a  large  income.  Imagine 
this  girl  suddenly  deprived  of  the  means  of  self-indulgence 
by  the  loss  of  the  family  fortune  and  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  "taking  a  situation"  to  earn  her  living  -  she,  who 
was  used  to  command,  reduced  to  the  position  of  being  com- 
manded.    Imagine,  also,  a  well-to-do  gentleman,  unmarried, 
and  of  an  aristocratic  family  and  the  prospect  of  inherit- 
ing a  large  estate  -  a  man,  furthermore,  who  was  attracted 
to  the  beautiful  Gwendolyn,     The  sequel  is  obvious,  and 
what  could  be  wrong  with  it?    But  there  was  a  wrong,  Gwen- 
dolyn Harleth  knew  when  she  married  Grandcourt  that  another 
woman  had  a  prior  claim  -  a  woman  he  had  long  ago  promised 
to  marry,  and  who  had  borne  him  four  children.     This  Mrs. 
Glasher  had  known  of  Grandcourt ' s  first  attentions  to 
Gwendolyn,  and  had  gone  to  her  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
man's  past.     And  the  girl  had  made  a  promise  not  to  marry 
him. 

But  after  the  loss  of  her  fortune,  the  situation  took 
on  a  different  aspect,  and  Gwendolyn  had  persuaded  herself 
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that  she  would  be  doing  no  wrong  in  marrying  Grandcourt,  for 
she  would  be  able  to  help  her  mother  and  sisters,  and  be- 
sides, she  would  persuade  her  husband  to  do  something 
handsome  for  his  former  mistress  and  especially  the  little 
boy  who  should  be  his  heir.     It  was  not  that  Gwendolyn  was 
wholly  without  a  conscience.     But  she  had  never  done  any- 
thing in  her  life  that  she  hadn't  wanted  to  do  or  that  was 
not  easy.     George  Eliot  once  said,  in  Adam  Bede , 

Our  deeds  determine  us,  as  much  as  we  determine  our 
deeds.   .   .  There  is  a  terrible  coercion  in  our  deeds 
which  may  first  turn    the  honest  man  into  a  deceiver, 
and  then  reconcile  him  to  the  change;  for  this  reason  - 
that  the  second  wrong  presents  itself  to  him  in  the 
guise  of  the  only  practicable  right.   .   .  ^4 

and  so  it  was  with  Gwendolyn    Harleth.     It  was  her  whole 

past  history  of  thinking  only  of  herself  that  betrayed  her 

in  this  great  test.    Maggie  Tulliver  or  Dinah  Morris  would 

never  have  had  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  right  course  of 

action  -  because  their  characters  had  been  strengthened  by 

decisions  that  had  involved  self-sacrifice. 

From  the  time  of  Gwendolyn's  marriage,   "the  process 

of  purgatory  had  begun  for  her  on  the  green  earth:  she  knew 

25 

that  she  had  been  wrong.*1  Before  the  marriage,  Grandcourt 


24  George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  Chap.  XXIX,  p.  229 

25  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda  (New  York:  A.  L. 
Burt  Company,    (n.  d.)),  Chap.  LIV,  p.  675 
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knew  of  the  promise  made  to  Mrs.  Glasher.     This  he  had 
learned  from  his  secretary  who  hated  Gwendolyn  because  she 
had  treated  him  with  scorn.     Grandcourt  had  no  particular 
love  for  his  wife,  and  knew  she  had  none  for  him.  His 
chief  desire  from  the  first  was  to  make  her  feel  his  domi- 
nation, because  she  had  put  herself  into  a  position  to  be 
humble.     She  could  not  oppose  his  tyranny;  she  was  too  proud 
to  admit  to  her  family  that  her  marriage  had  been  all  wrong. 
Only  Daniel  Deronda  knew  that  she  was  bitterly  unhappy. 

Her  inward  bitterness  mounted  until  she  felt  a  fran- 
tic desire  to  kill  her  husband,  or  herself.     At  length  she 
unwillingly  accompanied  him  on  a  yachting  cruise,  at  a 
time  when  he  thought  she  was  falling  in  love  with  Deronda. 
Grandcourt  was  drowned  on  a  sailing  excursion,  and  his  wife 
had  not  lifted  a  finger  to  save  him  though  he  had  called  to 
her  to  throw  him  a  rope  and  she  could  easily  have  done  so. 
She  had  watched  him  sink  from  sight,  and  had  then  flung 
herself  into  the  water.    Meanwhile  a  boat  had  put  out  from 
shore  and  she  was  rescued,  but  her  husband's  body  was  not 
recovered. 

The  sense  of  being  a  murderer  was  added  to  her  con- 
science.   While  she  was  free  from  her  husband,  she  was  not 
free  from  the  effects  of  his  domination,  for  in  his  will  he 
had  provided  but  a  rather  small  annuity  for  her,  together 
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with  the  house  at  Gadsmere  where  his  former  mistress  had 
lived.     The  bulk    of  his  estate  he  left  to  the  son  Mrs. 
Glasher  had  borne  him.     Gwendolyn's  greatest  sorrow  came 
some  months  after  her  husband's  death,  when  she  learned  that 
Daniel  was  pledged  to  another  woman. 

Thus  the  law  of  consequences  operated  upon  her  life 
because  she  had  done  a  wilful  wrong.     If  she  had  not  known 
of  her  husband's  former  alliance,  or  if  she  had  been  madly 
in  love  with  the  man,  her  marriage  would  have  been  more 
excusable.     Perhaps  a  reader  would  say  that  she  was  not 
wholly  at  fault  but  was  a  victim  of  the  social  system  under 
which  she  lived.     But  the  thesis  of  George  Eliot  was  that 
she  was  the  victim  of  her  own  selfish  nature.    Nor  did 
Gwendolyn  blame  anyone  but  herself.     The  nettles  that  stung 
her  hands  were  of  her  own  planting. 

Daniel  Deronda  was  brought  up  by  an  English  baronet, 
Sir  Hugo  Mallinger.     He  had  no  knowledge  of  his  parents,  and 
as  he  grew  to  manhood  he  had  a  passionate  desire  to  learn 
who  and  what  they  were.    Daniel  had  first  seen  Gwendolyn  in 
Europe  at  a  southern  resort  where  she  was  recklessly 
gambling.    Deronda  was  attracted  by  the  girl  who  seemed  so 
much  out  of  place  among  the  typical  gambling  class  of  people. 
Daniel  met  Gwendolyn  occasionally  after  her  marriage,  for 
Grandcourt  was  Sir  Hugo's  nephew  and  prospective  heir. 
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While  studying  law  in  London,  Deronda  spent  many 
idle  hours  rowing  on  the  Thames,  and  on  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  young  lady  on  the 
opposite  bank  who  seemed  to  be  about  to  drown  herself.  He 
rowed  across  hastily  and  asked  her  if  he  might  be  of  some 
help  to  her  in  her  distress.     She  was  a  Jewish  girl  who  had 
come  to  London  to  find  her  mother  and  brother  from  whom  she 
had  been  taken  as  a  child.    Her  search  had  been  futile,  and 
she  was  without  friends  or  funds.    Daniel  took  her  to  be 
home  of  Mrs.  Meyrick,  mother  of  a  college  friend  of  his,  and 
there  he  learned  the  girl's  whole  story  and  offered  to  help 
her  trace  her  family. 

In  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the 
city,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  most  unusual  Jew,  Morde- 
cai,  a  man  who  was  dying  of  tuberculosis  and  was  seeking  a 
young  disciple  who  would  carry  on  his  purpose  of  leading 
the  Jewish  race  into  a  new  national  unity  and  preserving 
their  culture.    He  became  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
Daniel  was  the  man.    Eventually,  Daniel  discovered  that  he 
was  of  Jewish  parentage,  and  this  knowledge  led  him  to  put 
himself  under  the  tutelage  of  Mordecai  and  after  the  man's 
death  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  chosen  by 
his  blood  and  by  the  mysterious  course  of  circumstances. 

Through  Daniel  Deronda  and  Mordecai,  George  Eliot 
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voiced  a  great  social  ideal,  a  plea  for  racial  tolerance, 
for  unity  of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  preservation  of  all 
that  was  great  and  good  in  their  culture.     George  Eliot's 
ideal  of  renunciation  at  its  best  was  a  social  ideal  rather 
that  a  purely  personal  question  of  moral  duty.     In  the 
character  of  Daniel  Deronda  this  social  ideal  was  expressed. 
However,  the  story  so  strongly  emphasized  the  principle  of 
retribution  that  the  principle  of  renunciation  suffered 
somewhat,  and  the  character  of  Deronda  was  not  given  enough 
emphasis  to  prove  to  the  reader  that  he  was  of  the  great 
caliber  to  be  a  new  disciple  working  for  an  ancient  cause. 

There  is  probably  no  novel  in  which  George  Eliot 
more  carefully  worked  out  her  thesis  of  retribution  and 
renunciation  than  in  the  story  Romola.     Nowhere  is  better 
displayed  her  skill  in  showing  the  successive  steps  by 
which  one  wrong  act  leads  to  another  and  all  lead  to  that 
crisis  in  which  the  Nemesis  overtakes  its  victim.  The 
character  in  whom  this  drama  of  unalterable  moral  lav/  was 
worked  out  was  the  handsome  young  Greek,  Tito  Melema. 

Tito  had  reached  Florence  after  being  shipwrecked 
and  losing  several  chests  of  valuable  manuscripts  belonging 
to  his  foster-father  Baldassarre,  who  had  previously  been 
captured  by  Turkish  pirates  on  a  voyage  to  Delos.  Tito's 
only  possessions  were  some  cameos  and  other  gems  of  his 
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father's,  which  had  been  sewed  into  the  lining  of  his 
doublet,  and  an  onyx  ring  his  father  had  given  him.  Tito 
was  a  pleasure-loving  young  man  who  saw  an  opportunity  to 
work  himself  into  the  upper  class  of  Florentine  society 
through  the  good  fortune  of  an  excellent  education,  a  live- 
ly good  nature  and  a  very  personable  appearance.     His  first 
wrong  lay  in  this  desire  to  please  himself  instead  of  ful- 
filling the  obvious  duty  of  seeking  his  father  and  securing 
his  freedom  by  paying  a  ransom.     Tito  sold  the  gems  for 
five  hundred  ducats,  "more  than  a  man's  ransom,"  but  he 
argued  that  he  was  justified  in  using  the  money  for  himself 
because  he  had  no  proof  that  his  father  was  not  dead. 

Soon  after  this,  Tito  met  a  monk  who  recognized  him 
from  the  onyx  ring  and  gave  him  a  message  from  Baldassarre 
which  had  passed  through    the  hands  of  several  pilgrims  be- 
fore reaching  Florence,     The  parchment  bore  Tito's  name  and 
gave  his  description  and  that  of  the  ring  he  always  wore, 

Tito  now  knew  with  reasonable  surety  that  his  father 
was  alive,   though  he  did  not  know  his  exact  whereabouts. 
The  prospect  of  spending  years,  perhaps,  and  all  his  money 
in  a  search  that  might  be  vain  did  not  appeal  to  the  young 
man.     Besides,  he  already  had  a  pleasant  life  in  Florence, 
working  as  a  secretary  to  several  scholars  among  whom  was 
the  blind  Bardo,  whose  beautiful  daughter  Romola  had  at- 
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tracted  Tito  from  their  first  meeting.     So  Tito  argued  him- 
self into  believing  that  he  no  longer  had  any  obligation  to 
his  father,  who  had  lived  his  life  and  had  his  pleasures; 
now  Tito  "owed  something  to  himself."     How  often  this  argu- 
ment has  been  used  as  a  justification  for  utter  selfishnessl 

Tito's  next  act  of  moral  cowardice  was  toward  the 
pretty  little  peasant  girl  Tessa.     One  evening  during  the 
Carnival,  a  conjurer  was  entertaining  a  street  crowd  by 
performing  mock  weddings,  with  a  monkey  for  an  altar-boy. 
Seeing  Tessa  and  Tito  in  the  crowd,  the  conjurer  called  them 
forward  and  performed  a  ceremony  amid  much  laughter  from  the 
bystanders.     Poor  ignorant  Tessa  believed  the  marriage  to 
be  real,  and  Tito  did  not  tell  her  the  truth. 

To  relieve  himself  of  any  sense  of  relationship  or 

obligation  to  his  father,  Tito  sold  the  onyx  ring.    He  had 

once  been  recognized  by  it.     Might  not  the  same  thing 

happen  again?    Of  this  act  George  Eliot  said: 

But  our  deeds  are  like  children  that  are  born  to 
us:  they  live  and  act  apart  from  our  own  will.  Nay, 
children  may  be  strangled,  but  deeds  never:  they  have 
an  indestructible  life  both  in  and  out  of  our  con- 
sciousness; and  that  dreadful  vitality  of  deeds  was 
pressing  hard  on  Tito  for  the  first  time.  26 

Within  the  next  two  years  Tito  had  married  Romola  and 

26    George  Eliot,  Romola,  in  The  Best-Known  No vels  of 
George  Eliot,  Book  One,  Chap.  XVI,  p.  10W. 
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had  become  a  part  of  the  high  intellectual  and  political 

circle  of  Florence,    No  one  suspected  his  treachery,  or 

distrusted  his  nature  except  the  artist  Cosimo  who,  on  first 

meeting  Tito,  had  said  he  had  the  perfect  face  of  a  traitor, 

a  face  that  could  hide  vice  and  guilt.     Tito  was  often 

ashamed  of  his  guilty  secret,  but  could  not  bring  himself 

to  tell  Romola,  whose  devotion  to  her  blind  father  made  his 

filial  disloyalty  seem  the  more  shameful. 

Then  suddenly  Tito  knew  fear  again.  Baldassarre 

appeared  in  Florence  in  a  group  of  prisoners  and  came  face 

to  face  with  Tito  on  the  steps  of  a  church.    He  seized  the 

young  man's  arm,  and  for  a  moment  Tito  was  transfixed  with 

terror;  then  he  recovered  himself  and  turned  away,  saying 

the  fellow  must  be  a  madman.  He 

felt  as  if  a  serpent  has  begun  to  coil  around  his 
limbs.   .  •  He  was  experiencing  that  inexorable  law 
of  human  souls  that  we  prepare  ourselves  for  sudden 
deeds  by  the  reiterated  choice  of  good  or  evil  which 
gradually  determines  character.  ^7 

There  was  but  one  honorable  thing  for  him  to  do  - 

find  his  father,  tell  him  the  truth,  and  retract  the  lies 

he  had  made, to  others.     But  Tito  "had  no  sense  that  there 

was  strength  and  safety  in  truth;  the  only  strength  he 

oo 

trusted  to  lay  in  his  ingenuity  and  dissimulation." 

27  Ibid.,  Book  Two,  Chap.  II,  p.  1088 

28  Ibid.,  p.  1089 
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Fearing  that  his  father  might  try  to  kill  him,  Tito 
bought  a  coat  of  mail.     He  told  Romola  that  his  political 
position  sometimes  exposed  him  to  danger. 

Romola' s  father  died,  leaving  directions  for  his 
library  and  art  treasures  to  be  kept  intect  in  the  city  of 
Florence.     But  Tito  cleverly  persuaded  Romola  to  go  away 
for  a  time,  and  in  her  absence  he  sold  the  valuable  col- 
lection to  Milanese  and  French  buyers,  according  to  a 
secret  agreement  he  had  made.     This  act  of  Tito's,  which  he 
had  a  legal  right  to  do  but  not  a  moral  one,  cost  him  a 
heavy  penalty,  for  from  that  day  Romola 's  trust  in  him  was 
gone,  and  without  trust  she  could  have  no  love.  Tito's 
shame  in  her  presence  was  hidden  beneath  an  air  of  arrogant 
indifference.     He  began  to  spend  much  more  of  his  time  with 
Tessa,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  deeds  and  accepted  him  at 
face-value,  content  to  believe  whatever  he  told  her. 

Meanwhile  Baldassarre  had  once  tried  to  kill  him  and 
had  failed.     He  then  sought  to  disgrace  him,  and  at  a  public 
dinner  he  accused  Tito  of  his  treachery.     Tito  saved  himself 
by  a  lie,  and  the  old  man  was  put  in  prison  as  dangerously 
insane.     Tito  now  began  to  realize  that 

...  he  had  borrowed  from  that  terrible  usurer 
Falsehood,  and  the  loan  had  mounted  with  the  years, 
till  he  belonged  to  the  usurer,  body  and  soul.  29 

29     Ibid.,  Book  Two,  Chap.  XIX,  p.  1183 
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Tito  was  already  involved  in  political  intrigue, 
working  for  one  party  while  he  pretended  to  be  serving 
another.    He  was  particularly  active  in  the  group  that 
sought  the  downfall  of  the  monk  Savonarola,  who  held  so 
much  power  over  the  people,     Tito  knew  that  he  had  many 
enemies,  and  he  had  already  prepared  to  leave  the  city, 
arranging  a  time  and  place  for  Tessa  and  the  children  to 
meet  him.    The  climax  of  his  treachery  was  reached  when  he 
"sold  out"  Savonarola  to  his  enemies.     In  the  riot  that 
followed,  Tito  had  to  save  himself  from  a  mob  by  leaping 
from  the  Ponte  Vecchio  into  the  Arno.     He  swam  past  two 
bridges,   then  sank  on  the  shore  exhausted.     There  old 
Baldassarre  found  him  and  killed  him. 

While  George  Eliot1 s  philosophy  of  the  degradation 
of  the  human  soul  through  self-indulgence  was  worked  out  in 
the  career  of  Tito,  that  of  the  growth  of  the  soul  through 
self-sacrifice  was  portrayed  in  his  wife  Romola,    Her  devo- 
tion to  her  blind  father  was  the  first  evidence  of  her  un- 
selfish nature.    Later,  after  her  suspicion  of  Tito  reached 
a  point  where  she  had  determined  to  leave  him,  she  was  per- 
suaded by  Savonarola  to  return  to  her  duty,  not  only  as  a 
wife  but  as  a  Florentine  woman  to  aid  those  who  suffered 
from  hunger  and  misery.     Savonarola  told  her  that  good  could 
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come  to  her  only  through  obedience  to  the  higher  voice  of 
duty.     He  pointed  to  the  Crucifix  and  said,   "There,  my 
daughter,  is  the  image  of  a  Supreme  Offering,  made  by 
Supreme  Love,  because  the  need  of  man  was  great."  He 
then  went  on  to  show  her  that  she  had  felt  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation bound  up  only  in  personal  relations,  and  when  those 
relations  were  no  longer  desirable  ones,  she  had  no  higher 
sense  of  duty  to  sustain  her.     He  urged  her  to  use  her 
suffering  as  a  means  of  better  understanding  the  woes  of 
others.     He  said  that  she  could  not  know  the  higher  life  of 
the  spirit  until  she  had  learned  to  renounce  her  own  will 
before  the  Divine  law.     Savonarola  then  told  Romola  of  the 
hunger  and  suffering  going  on  among  the  poor  of  the  city, 
and  pointed  out  that  she  could  find  new  happiness  in  their 
service.     Romola  accepted  the  call  to  duty,  returned  to  her 
home,  and  devoted  herself  to  charitable  deeds  until  her  name 
on  Florentine  lips  was  like  that  of  a  saint.     After  Tito's 
death,  she  took  Tessa  and  the  children  into  her  household. 

It  was  in  Romola 's  little  sermon  to  the  lad  Lillo 
that  George  Eliot's  philosophy  of  both  retribution  and  re- 
nunciation was  best  summed  up.     A  part  of  the  passage  follows 

.   .   .  It  is  only  a  poor  sort  of  happiness  that 
Could  ever  come  by  caring  very    much  about     our  own 


30    Ibid.,  Book  Two,  Chap.  XX,  p.  1088 
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narrow  pleasures.    We  can  only  have  the  highest  happi- 
ness,  such  as  goes  along  with  being  a  great  man,  by- 
having  wide  thought,  and  much  feeling  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  well  as  ourselves.   .   •  There  are  so  many 
things  wrong  and  difficult  in  the  world,   that  no  man 
can  be  great  -  he  can  hardly  keep  himself  from  wicked- 
ness -  unless  he  gives  up  thinking  much  about  pleasure 
or  rewards,  and  gets  strength  to  endure  what  is  hard 
and  painful.   .   .  And  so,  my  Lillo,  if  you  mean  to  act 
nobly  and  seek  to  know  the  best  things  God  has  put 
within  reach  of  men  you  must  learn  to  fix  your  mind  on 
that  end,  and  not  on  what  will  happen  to  you  because 
of  it.     And  remember,  if  you  were  to  choose  something 
lower,  and  make  it  the  rule  of  your  life  to  seek  your 
own  pleasure  and  escape  from  what  is  disagreeable, 
calamity  might  come  just  the  same;  and  it  would  be  a 
calamity  falling  on  a  base  mind,  which  is  the  one  form 
of  sorrow  that  has  no  balm  in  it,  and  that  may  well 
make  a  man  say,   "It  would  have  been  better  for  me  if 
I  had  never  been  born."  31 

An  interesting  fact  about  George  Eliot's  moral  teach- 
ing, especially  in  her  thesis  of  renunciation,  is  its  bear- 
ing on  religion  and  its  reflection  of  her  own  religious 
philosophy.    Her  greatest  characters  had  particular  re- 
ligious beliefs:  Romola  had  been  educated  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  Dinah  Morris  in  the  Methodist,  Adam  Bede  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  Daniel  Deronda  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
in  the  Jewish  faith.    Yet  the  greatness  of  these  characters 
was  not  because  of  what  they  believed,  but  because  of  what 
they  were  -  their  righteousness  did  not  depend  upon  any  par- 
ticular faith  they  professed,  but  upon  their  following  a 
course  of  rational,  humane  behavior  in  which  their  chief 


51     Ibid.,  Book  Three,  Epilogue,  p.  1549 
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concern  was  not  for  the  saving  of  their  own  souls  but  for 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow-beings.     Thus  she  expressed  an 
ethical  basis  for  action,  which  has  a  universal  quality,  and 
is  not  produced  by  indoctrination  in  any  particular  religious 
belief. 

Her  whole  moral  teaching  emphasized  the  obligation  of 
man  to  act  rationally:  the  law  of  Reason  should  govern  all 
action.     The  human  being  should  follow  a  moral  course  not 
because  a  specific  religious  doctrine  commands  it,  but  be- 
cause the  law  of  human  relationships  demands  it  if  the 
steady  moral  progress  of  mankind  is  to  be  achieved. 

There  were  other  elements  in  George  Eliot's  moral 
teaching  somewhat  less  emphasized  than  the  two  major  theses 
already  discussed.     However,     these  less  obvious  teachings 
are  important  to  the  understanding  of  her  works  as  an  "epic 
whole" • 

One  of  the  teachings,  closely  tied  up  with  the  theme 
of  retribution  in  the  various  novels,  was  that  illicit  love 
could  bring  only  humiliation  and  suffering  not  only  to  the 
persons  directly  concerned  but  to  others  as  well.  George 
Eliot  held  absolutely  no  brief  for  such  love.     It  has  been 
said  by  some  critics  that  this  teaching  was  the  result  of 
unhappiness  she  suffered  In  her  own  common-law  marriage,  or 
that  her  life  belied  her  teaching.    On  the  contrary,  her 
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teaching  actually  strengthens  the  evidence  that  her  own  love 
was  not  an  illicit  affair  but  a  truly  moral  union,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  social  barrier  it  imposed  upon  her  life. 

George  Eliot's  attitude  toward  the  whole  question  of 
marriage  was  ahead  of  her  time:  it  was  more  in  tune  with 
that  of  the  modern  sociologist  or  psychologist  than  with 
that  of  the  average  Victorian,     She  was  critical  of  the 
English  social  system  that  drove  a  woman  to  marry  for  se- 
curity as  Gwendolyn  Harleth  did,  or  that  condoned  a  man's 
past  immorality  if  he  could  offer  his  wife  a  title  or  wealth, 
as  in  the  case  of  Grandcourt.     One  of  the  sharpest  things 
George  Eliot  ever  said  in  this  regard  was  that  "anybody" 
(that  is,  the  average  middle  or  upper  class  person)  "re- 
garded illegitimate  children  as  more  rightfully  to  be  looked 
shy  upon  than  illegitimate  fathers."  ^    The  whole  vicious 
tradition  of  what  constituted  a  "suitable"  marriage  came  in 
for  criticism:  the  marriage  of  Harold  Transome's  mother  to 
a  feeble-minded  husband  because  he  was  of  the  landed  gentry 
was  one  example;  another  was  the  marriage  of  a  young  girl 
with  the  personality  of  Dorothea  Brooke  to  a  middle-aged  man 
whose  mind  and  character  had  become  musty  from  too  long 
study  of  antiquated  theories  and  too  little  acquaintance 


32    George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  Chap.  XXVII,  p.  299 
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with  everyday  reality,  and  whose  eligibility  consisted 
chiefly  in  his  being  a  "gentleman"  (for  he  was  a  village 
rector)  and  a  man  of  some  property;  then  there  was  that 
code  whereby  a  "gentleman"  could  bring  dishonor  upon  a  girl 
of  a  lower  social  class  but  could  not  marry  her  lest  such  a 
marriage  bring  dishonor  upon  himself,  as  was  the  case  of 
Hetty  Sorrel  and  Arthur  Donnithorne. 

Speaking  of  the  marriage  of  Romola  and  Tito,  George 
Eliot  said  that  marriage  must  be  a  relation  either  of 
sympathy  or  conquest.     In  her  novels  she  included  numerous 
examples  of  this  statement.     The  marriage  of  Adam  Bede  and 
Dinah  Morris  was  one  of  sympathy  -  the  union  of  two  har- 
monious natures  that  had  been  brought  together  by  the  bond 
of  a  common  sorrow.     The  Poysers  also  represent  this  type 
of  marriage.     This  may  seem  disputable  from  the  fact  of 
Mrs.  Poyser's  sharp  tongue.     Martin  Poyser  was  not  a  weak 
man,  even  though  he  was  a  quiet  one.     He  lacked  his  wife's 
fluency  of  expression,  and  was  not  a  man  to  quarrel  with 
anyone.     He  and  his  wife  saw  eye-to-eye  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  farm  life  and  worked  together  in  a  common  under- 
standing.    His  stout  good  nature  was  a  perfect  complement 
to  her  more  aggressive  personality. 

There  was  no  sympathy  in  the  marriage  of  Mrs. 
Transome  and  her  feeble-minded  husband,  and  only  bitterness 
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in  her  relation  with  Matthew  Jermyn.     The  marriage  of  Felix 
Holt  and  Esther  Lyon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  in  which 
sympathy  and  understanding  prevailed,  and  Esther's  finely- 
poised  nature  was  all  that  was  needed  to  temper  his  blunt- 
ness  and  impetuosity  and  bring  out  the  best  metal  in  his 
character • 


In  the  marriage  of  Dorothea  Brooke  and  Casaubon  there 


was  no  basis  for  a  common  understanding.     Had  he  lived  a 
normal  span  of  years,  her  marriage  would  have  been  suicide 
to  her  personality.    While  the  character  of  Will  Ladislaw 
was  not  drawn  too  fully,  he  had  at  least  these  characteris- 
tics with  which  Dorothea  was  in  sympathy:  he  did  not  care 
for  money  to  indulge  himself;  he  intended  to  work  for  what- 
ever position  he  held  in  the  world  but  not  resort  to 
flattering  others  or  fattening  on  them  (as  Felix  Holt  once 
declared)  for  the  sake  of  gain;  he  refused  the  offer  made 

that  should  have  been  his  mother's  if  Bulstrode  had  carried 
out  his  obligation  years  before.     However,  Will's  mother 
had  run  away  from  home  from  the  shame  of  her  father's  dis- 
reputable business,  and  Will  showed  his  mother's  pride  and 
honor  in  his  refusal. 

In  the  same  story,  the  marriage  of  Rosamond  Vincy  and 
Doctor  Lydgate  illustrated  the  principle  of  oonquest  -  on 
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the  part  of  the  woman,     Rosamond  had  a  shallow,  selfish 
nature;  she  was  ignorant  of  financial  matters  and  unwilling 
to  be  taught;   she  had  a  complete  lack  of  understanding  of 
her  husband's  professional  ideals  and  aims.     These  had  a 
shattering  effect  upon  the  marriage.     Her  wilful  deceit, 
her  constant  thwarting  of  his  better  purposes,  and  her  air 
of  helpless  injury  when  he  tried  to  show  her  how  she  was 
ruining  his  life  were  a  wall  against  which  he  could  only 
bruise  his  head.     The  following  passage  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate her  nature:     "the  change  she  now  most  longed  for  was 
that  Lydgate  should  go  to  London;  everything  would  be  agree- 
able in  London;  and  she  had  set  to  work  with  a  quiet 
determination  to  win  this  result.   .   ."33    «p0  her,  marriage 
was  a  means  by  which  she  could  gain  her  own  selfish,  petty 
wishes,  not  a  bond  of  mutual  understanding. 

How  many  marriages  tell  a  similar  story.     How  many 
men  have  had  their  hopes  and  careers  blasted  by  such  a 
woman.     This  sort  of  tragedy  is  a  kind  of  murder:  for  the 
crime  of  destroying  a  man's  life  is  not  much  different  from 
the  crime  of  destroyln    the  purposes  and  ideals  of  a  man's 
life  -  except  that  in  the  latter  case  there  is  no  death 
penalty . 


33     George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  Chap.  LXXV,  p.  758 
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In  the  case  of  Tito  and  Romola,   two  opposite  natures 
could  not  possibly  find  happiness.     A  man  who  was  selfish, 
disloyal  to  his  obligations,  and  deceitful  in  his  behavior 
would  hardly  find  satisfaction  in  a  union  with  a  woman  who 
was  generous,  dutiful,  and  straightforward.     Tito  was  ashamed 
in  the  presence  of  this  woman  who  had  come  to  recognize  his 
weakness  and  treachery.    No  man  can  endure  a  sense  of  in- 
feriority in  the  presence  of  his  wife.     Tito's  relation  to 
Tessa  was  satisfactory  because  she  did  not  know  the  sort  of 
man  he  really  was.     To  her  he  was  a  hero,  and  in  her  worship 
his  self-importance  was  restored. 

Grandcourt ' s  marriage  to  Gwendolyn  was  from  the  first 
one  of  conquest  in  which  the  man  took  a  delight  in  making 
his  wife  feel  the  lash  of  his  power.     Even  if  Gwendolyn  had 
not  put  herself  in  a  position  to  be  humiliated,  their  re- 
lations would  never  have  been  harmonious,  for  she  was  as 
imperious  as  he,  and  since  he  would  have  brooked  no  opposi- 
tion, she  would  have  had  to  submit  or  be  thrust  out  of  his 
life. 

George  Eliot  presented  the  subject  of  marriage  in  a 
rational  manner,  showing  that  the  only  desirable  social  and 
moral  results  came  from  a  relation  in  which  the  man  and  wife 
were  united  in  a  bond  of  mutual  sympathy  and  understanding, 
mutual  sacrifice  if  sacrifice  were  needed,  and  mutual  rewards 
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and  compensations.    Marriages  of  this  type  were  rare  in  the 
novels  for  the  reason  that  by  presenting  the  negative  side 
of  the  picture  the  moral  could  be  more  effectively  taught. 

One  element  in  Middlemarch    which  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  certain  readers  was  the  excellent  portrayal  of  the 
ethics  of  the  medical  profession.     Doctor  Lydgate  was  a 
progressive,  intelligent,  humanitarian  type  of  medical  man, 
against  whom  beat  the  storm  of  prejudice,  professional 
jealousy,  ignorance,  and  unethical  practices  of  his  fellow- 
doctors.     This  phase  of  the  story  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  with  Dr.  A.  J.  Cronin's  novel  The  Citadel ,  in  which 
young  Doctor  Manson  went  through  a  number  of  experiences 
that  parallel  those  of  Doctor  Lydgate.    Both  young  men 
struggled  against  the  intolerance  and  ignorance  of  doctors 
they  worked  with.     Both  discovered  unethical  practices  going 
on  in  the  towns  in  which  they  worked  and  sought  to  correct 
these  evils  in  the  medical  profession.     Both  had  advanced 
ideas  for  medical  practice,  and  both  loved  research.  Both 
were  interested  in  people  rather  than  in  cases.  Both 
eventually  took  up  fashionable  practices  in  London,  The 
chief  difference  in  their  careers  lay  in  their  marriages. 
Lydgate' s  wife  had  no  understanding  of  her  husband's  work 
and  constantly  forced  him  to  yield  here  and  yield  there 
until  eventually  he  lost  all  his  self-respect;  while 
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Christine,  Doctor  Hanson's  wife,  had  a  clear  concept  of  the 
nature  of  a  doctor's  profession,  and  kept  the  true  ideal  to 
the  last,  even  when  her  husband  lost  sight  of  that  ideal  in 
the  desire  to  become  wealthy. 

Another  phase  of  George  Eliot's  teaching  interwoven 
with  the  main  theses  was  that  of  the  moral  obligation  of 
women  to  rise  to  their  highest  destiny,  above  the  shallow 
superficiality  of  social  life,  and  above  the  ignorance  that 
resulted  in  some  form  of  economic,  social,  or  moral  slavery. 
George  Eliot  had  no  sympathy  with  the  aggressive  aspect  of 
the  "Feminist  Movement"  which  proclaimed  a  woman's  ri~ht  to 
take  a  man's  place  in  the  world.    What  George  Eliot  wanted 
was  a  woman's  right  to  take  a  woman's  place  in  the  world. 
She  saw  a  vision  of  women  throwing  the  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence and  sympathies  into  great  social  and  humanitarian 
reforms.     Through  such  people  as  Dorothea  Brooke,  Dinah 
Morris,  and  especially  Romola,  the  author  revealed  her 
vision.     She  saw  also  the  great  influence  for  good  that  a 
woman  may  have  even  in  a  small  circle,  as  she  showed  in  the 
characters  of  Mrs.  Meyrick,   in  Daniel  Deronda,  Mrs.  Garth 
and  her  daughter  Mary,  in  Middlemarch,  Esther  Lyon,  in  Felix 
Holt,  and  Dolly  Winthrop,  in  Silas  Marner . 

A  retrospective  glance  over  the  moral  teachings  of 
George  Eliot  shows  the  main  factors  to  be  these:  first,  her 
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emphasis  on  the  principle  of  renunciation  as  a  means  toward 
the  highest  development  of  human  character,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  retribution  as  the  inevitable  result  of  breaking  the 
laws  of  rational  human  conduct;  second,  her  strong  preaching 
against  illicit  love  not  only  for  its  effect  upon  the  indi- 
vidual character  but  for  its  far-reaching  social  consequences; 
third,  her  presentation  of  the  principles  of  mutual  sympathy, 
understanding,  sacrifice,  and  satisfaction  in  the  ideal 
marriage  relationship;  fourth,  her  comprehension  of  pro- 
fessional ethics,  as  in  the  medical,  clerical,  legal  and 
other  professions;  and  fifth,  her  ideal  of  the  sphere  of 
woman  in  the  field  of  social  effort. 

Whole  books  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
George  Eliot's  greatness  as  a  moralist  and  the  specific 
teachings  embodied  in  her  writings.     The  present  analysis 
is  admittedly  long,  and  for  these  reasons  -  that  moral 
teaching  was  the  main  purpose  of  George  Eliot's  writing, 
and  that  the  aim  of  the  present  analysis  is  to  show  how  she 
made  use  of  the  novel  as  the  vehicle  for  conveying  her  moral 
philosophy  to  others. 
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III.     CHARACTER-PORTRAYAL  IN  GEORGE  ELIOT'S  WORKS 

So  much  has  been  said  by  so  many  critics  about  the 
character-portrayal  in  George  Eliot's  novels  that  it  is 
vain  to  hope  to  be  original.     The  best  one  can  aim  for  is 
to  present  the  ideas  in  a  different  guise  that  does  not  have 
too  much  of  that  "made-over"  look. 

George  Eliot's  concept  of  character  differed  from 
that  of  Dickens,  who  conceived  of  the  individual  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  society  in  which  he  lived,  or  that  of  Hardy, 
who  seemed  to  consider  the  individual  a  product  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  against  which  it  was  useless  to  contend. 
In  the  view  of  George  Eliot,  however,  the  growth  and  change 
of  human  character  was  produced  not  by  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  opportunity,  temptation,  or  perverse  fate,  but  by 
his  attitude  toward  those  circumstances.     The  degree  to 
which  a  person  succeeded  or  failed  depended  upon  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  his  character.     In  this  respect,  her  concept 
was  like  that  of  Shakespeare. 

There  were  no  characters  in  her  novels  who  were  im- 
possible types,  though  admittedly  a  few  were  the  types  not 
seen  in  everyday  experience.  In  general,  the  characters  of 
the  various  stories  -  whether  the  setting  be  in  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century  or  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  -  were  so 
much  like  the  people  we  know  that  we  are  inclined  to  say, 
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"What  a  small  neighborhood  the  world  is,  after  all." 

Just  around  the  corner  there  is  a  Rosamond  Vincy 
Lydgate.     She  has  a  lovely  home  and  several  children.  She 
is  prominent  in  social  affairs;  she  usually  manages  to  be 
chairman  of  committees  because  if  she  isn't  chairman  she  will 
run  things  just  the  same.     She  pouts  when  anyone  does  not 
immediately  give  in  to  her,  and  can  be  very  disagreeable  if 
she  doesn't  get  her  way.     She  likes  to  tell  how  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  her,  her  husband  would  have  stayed  in  that  musty 
old  town  and  carried  on  his  silly  projects  of  fever-research 
and  charity-clinics.     He  only    smiles  a  little  sadly  and 
says,  yes,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her,  his  life  would  have 
been  quite  different. 

Such  comparisons  as  these  run  through  the  individual's 
mind  as  he  reads  the  successive  character-pictures  in  George 
Eliot's  novels. 

Celia  Brooke,   sister  of  Dorothea,  was  another  woman 
of  a  shallow,  superficial  character,  but  she  was  not  the 
human  parasite  that  Rosamond  Vincy  was.     Life  was  pleasant 
to  her  and  presented  no  difficult  problems,  and  so  she  was 
content.     Somewhat  like  her  was  Lucy  Deane,  cousin  of  Maggie 
Tulliver,  who  if  she  had  lived  in    our  neighborhood  in  our 
childhood  days  would  have  been  called  a  "Goody-goody."  She 
was  invariably  perfectly  proper  in  dress  and  in  behavior. 
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She  was  unselfish  in  a  gently  patronizing  way.    With  her, 
love  was  not  a  powerful,  intoxicating  sweetness  racing 
through  her  veins  but  a  placid  stream  occasionally  stirred 
by  very  proper  little  ripples.    No  wonder  Stephen  Guest,  her 
lover,  became  infatuated  with  Maggie  Tulliver,  in  whose  dark 
eyes  shone  the  warm  light  of  an  affectionate,  sympathetic 
nature,  mingled  with  a  little  bit  of  impishness  left  over 
from  childhood.     Both  Celia  Brooke  and  Lucy  Deane  were 
people  who  would  pass  in  the  world  as  very  good.  Actually, 
their  characters  were  neutral.     The  real  good  or  the  real 
bad  in  their  natures  was  undiscovered  because  it  had  never 
been  put  to  the  test. 

Stephen  Guest  was  cut  somewhat  on  the  pattern  of 
Arthur  Donnithorne  and  Godfrey  Cass.     It  was  nothing  in  his 
own  character  that  saved  him  from  his  own  weakness:  it  was 
Maggie's  sense  of  right  and  wrong.     She  could  have  saved  her 
own  good  name  by  going  away    and  marrying  Stephen  as  he 
urged  her  to  do  on  that  fateful  boat-trip    when  he  purpose- 
ly carried  her  past  the  village  where  they  were  to  meet  his 
fiancee,  Lucy  Deane,  and  the  outgoing  tide  was  too  strong 
for  them  to  return  to  St.  Ogg's  that  night.     He  showed  his 
weakness,  furthermore,  by  not  returning  with  Maggie  to  face 
the  inevitable  gossip,  and  to  apologize  personally  to  Lucy 
for  his  behavior.     Stephen  and  Arthur  and  Godfrey  had  a 
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common  characteristic:  they  never  meant  to  do  wrong;  they 
were  carried  away  by  their  impulses.     In  their  own  estima- 
tion they  were  moral,  even  though  they  could  not  resist 
temptation.     Fred  Vincy  was  a  little  like  these  three,  but 
fortunately  his  better  traits  kept  him  from  any  serious 
wrong,  and  one  of  these  traits  was  a  fine,  clean  love  for 
Mary  Garth. 

The  Garths  were  the  most  normal,  the  most  wholesome 
people  in  all  George  Eliot's  novels.     Caleb,  who  was 
patterned  after  George  Eliot's  father,  was  a  solid,  sensible 
man  who  liked  to  see  a  piece  of  work  well  done.     His  only 
fault,  perhaps,  was  too  great  a  trust  in  the  integrity  of 
others,  as  in  the  case  of  his  signing  a  note  with  Fred 
Vincy,  which  Fred  was  unable  to  pay,  and  which  took  all  the 
accumulated  savings  of  the  whole  Garth  family  to  meet.  And 
yet,  Caleb  was  willing  later  to  take  Fred  under  his  guidance 
and  train  him  to  be  a  farm  overseer  like  himself.  Caleb 
was  a  man  who  faced  misfortune  or  prosperity  with  equal 
strength  of  character  and  so  was  unharmed  by  either.  His 
sense  of  obligation  to  act  according  to  his  conscience  was 
shown  when  he  refused  to  act  as  Bulstrode's  farm  agent  when 
he  learned  from  Raffles  the  story  of  Bulstrode's  past. 

Caleb's  wife  was  a  very  natural  sort  of  person.  She 
was  not  above  putting  her  hands  in  the  wash-tub,  when  the 
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family  could  not  afford  a  servant,  and  she  could  carry  on 
her  washing  and  cooking,  and  teach  a  little  group  of  boys 
and  girls  including  her  own.     Mrs.  Garth  was  an  intelligent 
woman,  who  had,  in  addition  to  some  education,  a  large 
allowance  of  common-sense.     She  loved  her  children  passion- 
ately, but  did  not  indulge  them.     Like  her  husband,   she  was 
not  unkind  or  intolerant  toward  Fred  after  the  incident  of 
the  note,  though  it  had  cost  her  some  tears  to  see  the 
money,   so  carefully  collected  shilling  by  shilling  from  her 
teaching  and  laid  by  for  Alfred's  apprentice  fee,  go  to  pay 
for  Fred's  irresponsibility. 

Mary  Garth  was  a  jewel.     Nobody  else  would  have  given 
old  Peter  Featherstone  such  care  in  his  last  illness,  and 
never  a  penny  of  reward  for  it  either;  the  old  man  even  be- 
grudged her  the  meagre  wages  she  received.     Mary  was  a 
level-headed  young  woman  and  did  not  let  her  emotions  betray 
her  into  marrying  a  man  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  face  life 
manfully.     She  would  not  encourage  Fred  Vincy  to  enter  the 
Church,  though  his  parents  wished  it,  because  she  knew  he 
was  wholly  unfit  for  that  career.     Mary's  character  was  in 
direct  contrast  to  Rosamond  Vincy' s.    While  Rosamond  was 
the  means  of  ruining  her  husband's  future,  Mary  Garth's 
understanding  and  fine  sense  of  values  helped  Fred  Vincy  to 
make  a  man  of  himself. 
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Adam  Bede  was  a  man  of  the  same  stamp  as  Caleb 

Garth  -  a  man  to  whom  work  was  a  sort  of  religion.     He  loved 

to  lay  out  a  day's  labor  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 

it  finished  -  like  Longfellow's  village  blacksmith.  He 

liked  the  feel  of  tools  in  his  hand,  and  the  sense  of  skill 

in  their  use.    Work  was  more  than  a  day's  wages  to  Adam: 

"I  can't  abide  to  see  men  throw  away  their  tools 
i'   that  way,  the  minute  the  clock  begins  to  strike,  as 
if  they  took  no  pleasure  i'  their  work,  and  was  afraid 
o'  doing  a  stroke  too  much.   .   •  The  very  grindstone ' 11 
go  on  turning  a  bit  after  you  loose  it."  34 

Altogether,  Adam  Bede  is  perhaps  the  finest  character-por- 
trait George  Eliot  ever  drew. 

But  Mrs.  Poyser  was  the  most  unforgettable.  Mrs. 
Poyser  was,  in  the  human  category,  what  the  nettle  is  in 
the  plant  world  -  very  sharp  and  stinging,  though  the  hurt 
didn't  last  long,  very  irritating  to  some  people  and  likely 
to  make  them  break  out  in  a  rash  -  old  Squire  Donnithorne, 
for  example,  to  whom  she  had  her  say  out  on  a  certain  memo- 
rable occasion.     She  had  her  better  qualities,  though,  as 
the  nettle  has  its  flowers  which  attract  the  bees. 

She  was  never  at  loss  for  speech:  whenever  one  of  the 
farm-girls  came  within  earshot,  she  "seemed  to  take  up  an 
unfinished  lecture  as  a  barrel-organ  takes  up  a  tune,  pre- 


34    George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  Chap.  I,  p.  9 
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cisely  where  it  had  left  off."     She  frequently  scolded  Hetty 

Sorrel  because  the  girl  "had  no  mother  of  her  own  to  scold 

her,  poor  thing."    Mrs.  Poyser  could  be  gentle,  for  when  she 

heard  of  the  drowning  of  poor  old  Thias  Bede,  her  tone  fell 

"from  the  key  of  B  with  five  sharps  to  the  frank  and  genial 

C,"  as  she  urged  Dinah  Morris  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  before 

going  to  Adam's  to  help  the  family  in  their  tragedy.  Her 

most  memorable  passage  for  its  tenderness  was  when  she  said 

of  Martin  Poyser,  the  grandfather,  who  stood  at  the  gate 

watching  as  the  family  set  off  for  Thias'  funeral: 

"I  often  think  it's  wi '   th'  old  folks  as  it  is  wi ' 
the  babbies  .   .   •  they're  satisfied  wi '  looking,  no 
matter  what  they're  looking  at.     It's  God  A 'mighty 's 
way  o'  quietening  'em,  I  reckon,  afore  they  go  to 
sleep. " 

Her  most  famous  remark  -  for  it  was  quoted  in  Parliament  and 
"brought  down  the  House"  -  was  her  comment  about  the  Squire's 
farm  agent:  she  had  "nothing  to  say  again'  him,  on'y  it  was 
a  pity  he  couldna  be  hatched  o'er  again,  an'  hatched  different 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Poyser' s  sharpness  turned  upon  herself. 
On  an  occasion  of  Adam's  having  dinner  at   the  Hall  Farm,  Mrs. 
Poyser  sent  the  girl  Molly  to  draw  the  ale.     She  returned  to 
the  kitchen  carrying  a  large  jug,  two  small  mugs,  and 
several  drinking-cans .     As  she  approached  the  table,  she 
caught  her  foot  in  her  apron  that  had  become  untied,  and  fell 
with  a  crash  into  a  pool  of  foaming  ale  and  beer.     After  de- 
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livering  a  vigorous  tirade  to  the  tearful  Molly,  Mrs.  Poyser 
went  to  the  cupboard  to  get  another  pitcher  for  the  ale.  As 
she  took  it  off  the  shelf,   she  dropped  it  and  it  parted 
forever  with  its  spout  and  handle.     A  laugh  went  up  from 
those  gathered  around  the  table. 

"Why,  thee' st  let  thy  whip  fly  I»   thy  face,"  said 
her  husband. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  look  on  and  grin,"  rejoined 
Mrs,  Poyser;  "but  there's  times  when  the  crockery  seems 
alive,  an'  flies  out  o'  your  hand  like  a  bird.   .   .  What  is 
to  be  broke  will  be  broke,  for  I  never  dropped  a  thing  i' 
my  life  for  want  o'  holding  it.   .   ."  35 

The  most  tender  of  all  George  Eliot's  portraits  was 
that  of  Maggie  Tulliver  as  a  little  girl.    Maggie  had  that 
innate  faculty  which  some  youngsters  seem  to  possess  for 
doing  the  wrong  thing  and  getting  into  trouble,  and  she 
suffered  the  typical  youngster's  agony  at  the  consciousness 
that  she  was  always  in  the  wrong.     All  the  aunts  and  uncles, 
and  even  Mrs.  Tulliver  herself,  had  something  disparaging 
to  say  of  the  child  in  her  presence.     She  was  forever  being 
compared  to  her  proper  little  cousin  Lucy  Deane,  Poor 
Maggie!     Small  wonder  that  she  pushed  Lucy  into  "some  nasty 


35    George  Eliot,  Ibid,  pp.  5  e_t  sqq. 
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mud  where  the  cows  had  trod."    Maggie's  was  the  type  of 
active,  irrepressible,  affectionate  nature  that  requires 
unfailing  patience  and  understanding  on  a  mother's  part, 
but  Mrs,  Tulliver  declared  the  child  favored  the  Tulliver 
side  and  was  a  disgrace  to  the  family 

In  the  Tullivers'   "relations"  George  Eliot  presented 
a  rare  picture;  her  rich  humor  was  at  its  best  when  she 
wrote  of  them.     There  was  Aunt  Glegg,  a  veritable  shrew  of 
a  woman  with  something  unkind  to  say  to  everyone.     She  met 
her  match  for  once,  though,  when  the  peddler,  Bob  Jakin, 
drove  a  sharper  trade  than  she  bargained  for.    Uncle  Glegg 
was  a  good-natured  man,  who  when  Mrs,  Glegg 's  quarrel  "had 
been  set  an  octave  higher  than  usual  .   .   .  was  restored  to 
good  humor  by  much  hoeing,"  though  his  fussing  with  his 
garden  and  talking  about  snails  and  such  was  one  of  the 
things  that  most  irritated  his  wife.    Aunt  Pullet  had  a 
horror  of  a  speck  of  dirt.    When  Mrs.  Tulliver  arrived  with 
the  children  for  a  call,  Mrs.  Pullet  shrieked,   "Stop  the 
children,  for  God's  sake,  Bessy;  don't  let   'em  come  up  the 
door  steps:  Sally's  bringing  the  old  mat  and  duster  to  rub 
their  shoes."    Aunt  Pullet  considered  it  a  mark  of  great 
distinction  that  she  had  taken  so  much  medicine  that  the 
bottles  "fill  two  of  the  long  storeroom  shelves  already 
but  (beginning  to  cry)  it's  well  if  they  ever  fill  three. 
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I  may  go  before  I've  made  up  a  dozen  o'   these  last  sizes." 
Uncle  Pullet  was  a  man  "who  had  a  great  faculty  for  igno- 
rance."   Aunt  Deane  was  very  proud:  "she  wouldn't  let  her 
husband  stand  still  in  the  world  for  want  of  spurring." 
And  Uncle  Deane  evidently  had  been  spurred,  for  the  Deane s 
were  better  off  than  most  of  the  Tulliver  relatives. 

Another  interesting  family  picture  though  less 
humorously  drawn  was  that  of  the  Peatherstone  clan  who  came 
to  see  the  old  man  often  -  when  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
on  his  death  bed.     Old  Peter  was  a  miser  and  a  tyrant. 
Under  the  bedclothes  he  kept  a  tin  box  of  banknotes  and 
gold  coins  which  he  enjoyed  fingering  and  counting,  telling 
his  relatives  meanwhile  that  they  need  not  expect  a  penny 
from  him.     He  kept  a  cane  within  reach,  also,  and  on  the 
very  night  of  his  death  he  had  strength  enough  to  fling  it 
at  poor  patient  Mary  Garth  who  was  watching  by  his  bedside. 
The  picture  of  all  the  relatives  sitting  downstairs  talking 
about  the  way  he  ought  to  distribute  his  wealth  was  one  of 
the  best  parts  of  Middlemarch.     A  typical  passage  was  that 
which  introduced  the  chapter  telling  about  the  funeral  and 
the  reading  of  the  will : 


36    George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss ,  pp.  438  e_t  sqq. 
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When  the  animals  entered  the  Ark  in  pairs,  one  may 
imagine  that  allied  species  made  much  private  remark 
to  each  other,  and  were  tempted  to  think  that  so  many- 
forms  feeding  on  the  same  store  of  fodder  were  emi-  r 
nently  superfluous,  as  tending  to  diminish  the  rations. 

Among  the  individual  portraits,   that  of  Grandcourt  is  of 

interest  for  its  similarity  to  the  character  of  the  Duke  in 

Browning's  poem  "My  Last  Duchess."    Grandcourt  was  both 

cruel  and  haughty.     Gwendolyn  said  of  him,  "He  delights  in 

making  the  dogs  and  horses  quail:  that  is  half  his  pleasure 

38 

in  calling  them  his."          He  was  confident  of  his  power  to 
dominate  all  who  came  within  his  reach,  dictating  the  rules 
for  their  obedience.     He  was  too  proud  to  explain  his 
wishes;  he  only  gave  commands,  and  was  too  blind  and  selfish 
to  care  for  his  wife's  feelings  or  to  respect  the  least  of 
her  wishes.     Prom  the  first,  he  sought  to  make  her  cringe 
before  him.     Instead  of  being  ashamed  of  his  past  life  and 
seeking  to  make  some  atonement  for  it,  he  used  the  fact  that 
Gwendolyn  had  married  him  with  full  knowledge  of  the  affair 
as  a  means  of  further  tyrannizing  over  her.     Because  she, 
too,  was  proud  he  was  the  more  determined  to  break  her 
spirit.     Altogether  there  is  no  character  in  the  stories  who 
more  completely  stirs  the  wrath  and  disgust  of  the  reader 
than  does  Grandcourt.  

37  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  Chap.  XXXV,  p.  332 

38  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  Chap.  XXXV,  p.  430 
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Two  vivid  character-portrayals  that  were  exceptional 
because  they  showed  men  inspired  by  great  ideals  were  those 
of  the  Jew  Mordecai  and  the  Florentine  monk  Savonarola. 
Mordecai  did  not  want  the  Jews  to  sell  their  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.     To  be  ashamed  of  their  race  and  tradi- 
tion was  to  him  the  basest  sort  of  treason.     He  believed 
that  each  race  had  its  work  to  perform  in  the  world  and  its 
contribution  to  make  to  a  common  culture.    He  saw  how  the 
centuries  of  persecution  had  brought  out  the  worst  instead 
of  the  best  traits  of  the  race,  and  longed  to  see  the  Jews 
again  a  united  race,  a  political  organism,  for  he  felt  that 
only  thus  could  the  best  of  their  culture  be  preserved  and 
their  name  be  respected  among  nations. 

Savonarola's  ideal  was  the  purification  of  the  Church. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  purpose,  he  sought  to  gain  political 
power  in  Florence.    He  hoped,  he  said  later  in  the  con- 
fession wrung  out  of  him  by  torture,  to  gain  control  of 
Florence,   then  extend  his  power  over  all  Italy  and ' eventual- 
ly throughout  Europe.     But  not  for  purposes  of  tyranny  or 
personal  gain:  his  sole  object  was  to  bring  about  a  true 
renaissance  in  the  Church.     On  the  whole,   the  portrait  of 
Savonarola  lacked  something,  perhaps  because  there  was  too 
much  exposition.     In  the  scenes  in  which  he  was  presented 
directly,  as  at  his  preaching,  or  in  conversation  with 
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Romola  and  others,  or  the  scene  of  his  capture  and  that  of 

his  death,  his  character  was  powerfully  presented. 

In  passing,   it  might  be  worth  while  to  mention  one 

element  in  George  Eliot's  character-portrayal    that  was 

frequently  shown  in  the  novels  -  that  of  presenting  a 

character  forcibly  in  a  single  statement  that  seemed  to 

crystallize  his  whole  nature.     The  best  example  of  this  was 

in  the  statement  about  Tom  Tulliver,  who  at  thirteen 

.   .   •  was  particularly  clear  and  positive  on  one 
point  -  namely,  that  he  would  punish  everybody  who 
deserved  it:  why,  he  wouldn't  have  minded  being 
punished  himself  if  he  deserved  it;  but,  then,  he 
never  did  deserve  it.  39 

As  Tom  Tulliver  was  at  thirteen,   so  he  was  to  the  very  day 

of  his  tragic  death,  when  he  and  Maggie  perished  together 

in  the  flood  that  carried  away  the  mill  that  had  been  their 

father1 s . 

The  greatest  power  of  George  Eliot's  character-por- 
trayal lay  in  her  skill  in  psychological  analysis.  One 
phase  of  this  deep  penetration  of  the  human  mind  was  the 
skilful  presentation  of  that  tendency  of  the  mind  to  excuse 
a  fault  or  a  wrong  act  rather  than  face  it  -  known  psycho- 
logically   as  "rationalization."    An  example  of  this  was 
given  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Donnithorne  when  Adam  had  found 


39    George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Chap.  V,  p.  419 
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out  about  the  affair  with  Hetty,     At  first  Arthur  was  sorry 
that  he  had  been  the  means  of  hurting  Adam.     The  silly  af- 
fair would  never  have  happened  if  he  had  known  Adam  loved 
the  girl.     Then  he  imagined  himself  making  amends  to  Adam, 
though  his  conscience  told  him  that  Adam    was  the  last  man 
on  earth  to  accept  favors.    Next,  Arthur  persuaded  himself 
that  he  had  never  actually  deceived  Hetty  with  any  mention 
of  marriage,  and  if  she  had  dreamed  of  it,  it  wasn't  his 
fault.     Really,  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  would  not  harm 
anyone  intentionally.     Arthur  consoled  himself  by  thinking 
that  trouble  might  have  come  to  Hetty  in  some  other  way  if 
not  in  this,  and  promised  himself  that  he  would  make  up  to 
her  generously  for  all  that  had  happened.     In  fact,  the 
time  would  come  when  his  great  kindness  to  Hetty  would  make 

her  look  upon  him  as  a  benefactor,  and  she  would  be  glad 

40 

she  had  suffered  this  small  sorrow  now. 

Another  excellent  illustration  of  rationalization  was 
that  of  Gwendolyn  Harleth  before  her  marriage  to  Grandcourt, 
at  first  she 

•   .   .  was  appalled  by  the  idea  that  she  was  going 
to  do  what  she  had  once  started  away  from  with  re- 
pugnance .   .   .  The  brilliant  position  she  had  longed 
for,   the  imagined  freedom  she  would  create  for  her- 
self in  marriage,  the  deliverance  from  the  dull 


40    George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  Chap.  XXIX,  pp.  227-228 
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insignificance  of  her  girlhood  -  all  were  immediately 
before  her;  and  yet  .   .   .  that  unhappy-faced  woman  and 
her  children  -  Grandcourt  and  his  relations  with  her  - 
kept  repeating  themselves  in  her  imagination  like  the 
clinging  memory  of  a  disgrace,  and  gradually  obliterated 
all  other  thought,  leaving  only  the  conscientiousness 
that  she  had  taken  these  scenes  into  her  life.  41 

Following  this  stage  of  dread  at  what  she  was  doing,  there 
came  one  of  irritation  because  her  mother  had  remarked  that 
she  hoped  Gwendolyn  wasn't  marrying  Grandcourt  just  for  her 
mother's  sake,  and  declared  she  would  prefer  not  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  son-in-law.     Gwendolyn  was  angry  that  her 
mother  had  thus  taken  away  a  motive.     Then  came  the  stage 
of  self- justification.    As  Grandcourt ' s  wife,   she  would  see 
that  he  provided  handsomely  for  Mrs.  Glasher  and  the 
children,  especially  for  the  boy  who  should  be  Grandcourt 's 
heir.    She  persuaded  herself  that  her  not  marrying  the  man 
would  not  have  helped  the  other  woman,  for  he  could  have 
married  her  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so.     Perhaps  the  woman 
herself  was  to  blame.    As  for  the  boy,   she  knew  that  if  she 
had  a  son  he  would  stand  between  Grandcourt  and  his  other 
son,  but  then,  there  was  property  enough  for  two.  Gwendolyn 
even  decided  that  Mrs.  Glasher  was  pretty  selfish  to  want 
her  boy  to  be  the  sole  heir.     So  Gwendolyn  sought  to  justify 
herself;  she  "had  been  accustomed  to  think  herself  blameless; 


41    George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  Chap.  XXVIII,  pp. 

309-510 
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other  persons  were  faulty."  ^ 

A  third  example,  which  illustrates  the  "escape"  mech- 
anism in  the  human  mind,  is  given  in  the  case  of  Godfrey 
Cass.     He  had  told  his  father  about  the  rent-money  and  his 
inability  to  pay  it  back,  but  he  did  not  tell  why  he  had 
let  Dunsey  have  the  money  even  when  his  father  had  asked  him 
directly  what  mischief  he  had  been  up  to.     After  Godfrey  had 
left  his  father  in  a  furious  temper,  he  began  to  v/onder  how 
he  was  going  to  extricate  himself  from  this  net  of  pre- 
varication and  deceit  he  had  woven  around  himself: 

He  fled  to  his  usual  refuge,  that  of  hoping  for  some 
unforeseen  turn  of  fortune,  some  favorable  chance  which 
would  save  him  from  unpleasant  consequences  .   .   •  Favor- 
able Chance,  I  fancy,  is  the  god  of  all  men  who  follow 
their  own  devices  instead  of  obeying  a  law  they  believe 
in.    Let  even  a  polished  man  of  these  days  get  into  a 
position  he  is  ashamed  to  avow,  and  his  mind  will  be 
bent  on  all  the  possible  issues  that  may  deliver  him 
from  the  calculable  results  of  that  position  .  .   •  The 
evil  principle  deprecated  in  that  religion,  is  the 
orderly  sequence  by  which  the  seed  brings  forth  a  crop 
after  its  kind.  43 

Similarly  Tito  Melema  opposed  the  accusations  of  his 

conscience  by  arguments  to  justify  each  of  his  acts:  he  did 

not  know  his  father  was  alive;  he  owed  something  to  himself; 

Tessa  depended  upon  him;  he  had  a  legal  right  to  sell  old 


42  Ibid.,  Chap.  XXVII,  p.  313 

43  George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  Chap.  IX,  p.  838 
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Bardo ' s  library  and  art  treasurers;  he  had  to  protect  him- 
self even  if  old  Baldassarre  were  sent  to  prison;  he  had  to 
use  clever  tricks  in  politics  to  rise  to  prominence. 

This  rationalization  reminds  one  of  parts  of  Shake- 
speare: for  example,  the  scene  in  which  Brutus  sought  to 
justify  himself  for  joining  in  to  plot  to  kill  Caesar.  The 
basis  for  his  justification  was  the  weakest  sort  of  argu- 
ment, namely  that  Caesar  must  die  because  of  what  he  might 
become,  not  because  of  what  he  was.     Brutus  admitted  that  he 
had  never  known  Caesar  to  show  evidence  of  being  a  tyrant. 
Brutus'  justification  was  as  questionable  as  that  of  kill- 
ing a  child  because  it  might  grow  up  to  be  a  murderer. 
Another  example  in  Shakespeare  was  Macbeth' s  justification 
for  deciding  not  to  kill  Duncan.    He  admitted,  first,  his 
fear  of  material  consequences.     But  a  man  and  a  soldier 
could  not  honorably  admit  fear,   so  his  mind  sought  other 
reasons.     In  the  course  of  his  inward  debate  he  stated  the 
very  highest  moral  arguments  against  the  crime  -  reasons 
which  would  have  silenced  any  that  Lady  Macbeth  could  have 
offered  for  doing  the  deed.    Yet  when  he  told  her  that  he 
had  changed  his  mind,  he  gave  her  a  very  flimsy  materialis- 
tic reason.    She  saw  through  his  thin  excuse.     She  saw  that 
he  sought  only    to  postpone  the  evil,  not  actually  to  wipe 
it  forever  from  his  heart;  so  she  charged  him  with  cowardice 
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and  eventually  roused  him  from  his  cold  terror  to  a  new 
fever  of  rash  courage. 

Not  only  was  rationalization  a  strong  feature  of  the 
psychological  analysis  with  which  George  Eliot  probed  deep 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  characters.    Equally  power- 
ful was  her  portrayal  of  the  mental  tortures  the  human  being 
suffered  after  committing  a  wrong  act*  his  way  of  going 
back  over  the  past  and  thinking  how  he  might  have  saved 
himself  by  doing  differently;  his  wincing  under  the  sharp 
lash  of  memory;  the  struggle  which  his  pride  made  to  keep 
up  appearances;  the  clinging  to  the  hope  that  somehow 
Providence  would  intercede  in  his  favor,  that  the  moral  law 
might  be  set  aside  in  his  particular  case  and  he  be  spared 
the  inevitable  retribution;  the  shame  in  the  presence  of 
others;  the  fierce  desire  to  do  some  desperate  act  to  spite 
the  merciless  Nemesis  that  was  stalking  his  footsteps;  the 
dread  of  days  stretching  out  endlessly  to  prolong  the  tor- 
ture -  "Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow"  -  and  finally 
the  bitter  resignation  to  that  law  of  consequences  that 
sometime  called  every  man  to  account  for  his  deeds. 

All  these  things  George  Eliot  could  and  did  make  a 
fundamental  part  of  her  writings,  delineating  them  with  a 
clarity  which  in  her  day  was  almost  unknown.     It  was  in 
this  delineation  of  character  in  its  more  tragical  aspects 
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that  she  resembled  Shakespeare.     Like  him  she  traced  the 
course  by  which  human  weakness  led  to  mistakes  and  wrongs 
the  results  of  which  were  unalterable  and  inescapable. 

Her  character-portrayal  was  well-balanced.     In  the 
first  place,  she  presented  both  the  outward  and  the  inward 
self,   the  outward  chiefly  by  description  and  narration,  the 
inward  chiefly  by  exposition.     The  more  psychological  her 
novels  became  the  more  exposition  they  necessarily  contain- 
ed.    This  was  no  fault  of  their  structure,  but  was  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  the  author's  purpose. 

In  the  second  place,   she  presented  both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  human  nature.     None  of  her  characters 
was  wholly  good.     If  there  had  been  one  perfect  individual, 
one  ideal  man  or  woman,  in  her  novels,  she  would  have  been 
guilty  of  that  very  falsity  which  she  abhorred  in  litera- 
ture.    The  best  of  her  characters  were  somewhat  faulty. 
Adam  Bede  was  inclined  to  be  self-righteous  and  intolerant. 
Dinah  Morris  was  too  religious  to  be  natural.     She  had  to 
experience  love  as  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine  relationship 
before  the  perfect  balance  of  her  character  could  be  attain- 
ed.    Romola  saw  her  own  troubles  in  such  large  proportions 
that  she  was  blind  to  the  feelings  of  others.     It  was  hard 
for  her  to  learn  the  lesson  that  suffering  and  sacrifice 
are  the  bonds  that  make  all  human  beings  kindred.     Felix  Holt 
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was  inclined  to  be  rash  and  hot-tempered,  and  to  say  what  he 
thought  without  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others.  Dorothea 
Brooke  was  too  serious  for  her  years,  and  had  too  little 
practical  judgment,     Savonarola's  chief  weakness  was  his 
partisanship;  the  next  was  his  personal  ambition.     He  came 
to  identify  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God  with  the  cause 
of  his 'own  political  party,  and  to  rely  more  on  the  power  of 
man  -  himself  -  than  on  the  power  of  God.     It  was  precisely 
here  that  he  failed  in  the  Christ-like  quality,  and  yet  his 
personal  ambition  was  not  for  a  single  material  gain  but  for 
the  purification  of  the  Church.     Hence  the  paradox  in  his 
nature . 

If  the  best  of  George  Eliot's  characters  were  some- 
what faulty,  the  worst  were  somewhat  admirable.  Arthur 
Donnithorne  was  kind  and  generous,  and  had  a  great  ideal  of 
serving  others;  but  it  was  only  an  ideal,  not  an  ingrained 
habit.    Hetty  Sorrel  in  the  most  tragic  days  of  her  suffer- 
ing never  once  mentioned  Arthur's  name  or  blamed  him  for  her 
unhappiness.     Tito  Melema  had  every  likeable  quality  for 
fine  manhood.     He  was  spoiled,  perhaps,  by  being  compliment- 
ed and  encouraged  too  much  when  he  arrived  in  Florence.  If 
he  had  had  to  begin  the  hard  way,  his  career  might  have  been 
different.    Even  Matthew  Jermyn,   tricky  and  grasping  as  he 
was,  must  have  had  some  good  traits,  for  his  daughters  were 
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devoted  to  him. 

In  the  third  place  George  Eliot's  character-portrayal 
was  well-balanced  because  she  added  that  touch  of  humor  here 
and  there  which  was  needed  to  offset  the  more  serious  aspects 
of  character.     This  humor  was  produced  sometimes  by  witty 
speech,  as  in  the  sharp  remarks  of  Mrs.  Poyser;   sometimes  by 
a  comic  turn  of  affairs,  as  in  the  incident  of  Mrs,  Poyser' s 
ale-pitcher;   sometimes  by  contrast,  as  in  the  crude  remarks 
of  the  Hayslope  villagers  just  before  the  fine  preaching  of 
Dinah  Morris;  sometimes  by  a  kind  of  pathos  that  borders  on 
the  comic,  as  in  the  scene  introducing  Adam  Bede ' s  mother; 
and  sometimes  by  broad  strokes  like  a  cartoon,  as  in  the 
scene  of  Bartle  Massey  and  his    night-school,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  Tulliver  relatives. 

Finally,  in  her  analysis  of  character,  intellect  was 
tempered  with  feeling,  with  the  result  that  human  nature 
was  not  only  presented  accurately  but  was  presented  sympa- 
thetically as  well.    Without  the  sympathy,  her  novels  would 
have  been  harsh;  without  the  intellectual  restraint,  they 
would  have  been  sentimental  and  melodramatic. 

In  the  "epic  whole"  represented  by  all  George  Eliot's 
novels,  her  excellent  character-portrayal  was  the  foundation 
for  the  effectiveness  of  her  moral  teaching.    While  in  a 
few  cases  her  art  failed  somewhat,  her  charac ter-delinea- 
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tion  as  a  whole  showed  both  a  skill  and  an  understanding 
that  were  exceptional. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  chapter  on  George  Eliot's  literary  philosophy, 
the  statement  was  made  that  her  works  should  be  measured  by 
her  own  standards  of  literary  composition.     The  actual 
measurement  was  purposely  postponed  until  the  discussion  of 
her  novels  themselves  was  completed,  so  that  there  might  be 
a  better  basis  for  judgment.     Reviewing  her  literary 
principles,  there  was,  first,  her  sense  of  the  moral  obliga- 
tion of  the  author.    No  one  could  say  that  George  Eliot 
failed  to  carry  out  this  principle.     It  was  consistently 
expressed  in  the  theme,  purpose,  and  indeed  the  very  form 
of  her  writings.     She  did  not  appeal  to  the  curious,  the 
sordid,   the  mean  elements  in  human  nature,  but  presented  an 
ideal  of  right  living.    Not  that  she  showed  only  the  good 
side  of  life.     If  she  had  done  this,  she  would  have  been  a 
romanticist,  not  a  realist  and  moralist.    Whatever  bad 
elements  of  character  or  action  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
represent  were  handled  in  the  manner  of  the  scientist,  as 
the  surgeon  uses  sterile  instruments  in  removing  diseased 
tissue . 

George  Eliot  was  always  more  concerned  with  the  weak- 
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ness  of  human  character  which  prompted  to  wrong-doing  and 
the  consequences  of  such  wrong  upon  the  human  character 
than  she  was  in  the  nature  of  the  deed  itself.     Whether  it 
were  an  act  of  passion,  or  of  filial  disobedience,  or  of 
vanity  and  selfish  ambition,  or  greed  and  hypocrisy,  or 
what  not  -  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  deed  mattered  to  her 
more  than  the  action,     George  Eliot's  power  of  moral  teach- 
ing lay,  perhaps,  in  the  very  fact  that  she  presented  her 
philosophy  both  positively  through  the  principle  of  over- 
coming purely  personal  and  selfish  motives,     and  negatively 
through  the  principle  of  suffering  and  atonement  for  wrongs 
done.    Thus  she  repeatedly  drove  home  the  lessons  found  in 
the  Bible:     "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,   that  shall  he  also 
reap"  and  "They  have  sown  the  wind  and  they  shall  reap  the 
whirlwind."  1 

A  second  principle  of  George  Eliot's  philosophy  was 
that  an  author  should  not  consider  money  as  his  chief  ob- 
jective. It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  she  herself 
avoided  the  usual  methods  of  her  day  by  which  writers  gain- 
ed fortunes,  particularly  that  of  peddling  poor  fiction  to 
the  public  through  the  popular  periodicals.  This  ideal  of 
making  gain  a  secondary  rather  than  a  primary  object  of  all 


1    Galatians-6 :7,  and  Hosea-8:7 
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effort  she  brought  out  again  and  again  in  the  novels. 

A  third  principle  was  to  set  high  literary  aims  and 
hold  consistently  to  them,  thereby  bringing  the  standard  of 
popular  taste  to  a  higher  level,  rather  than  sacrificing 
the  purposes  and  possibilities  of  the  writer's  art  to  con- 
form to  a  popular  judgment  that  was  at  least  unstable  if  not 
ignorant.    While  only  the  more  discriminating  of  her  readers 
may  have  fully  appreciated  the  high  standards  of  her  work, 
the  wide  sale  of  her  books  showed  the  fallacy  in  the  opinion 
that  a  writer  must  cater  to  popular  taste.    A  parallel  is 
seen  in  some  of  our  recent  motion-picture  production  -  the 
best  pictures,  from  the  standards  of  all  that  makes  great 
motion-picture  art,  have  proved  to  have  the  greatest  at- 
traction for  the  public.     Thus,  as  George  Eliot  believed, 
people  will  respond  to  a  highly    artistic  work  if  the  artist 
gives  it  to  them. 

Another  principle  of  George  Eliot's  was  that  scenes 
and  characters  should  be  presented  with  honesty  and  accu- 
racy.    There  were  no  misrepresentations  of  life  or  character 
in  her  works,  no  holding  up  of  motives  or  actions  in  a  false 
light,  nor  use  of  hyperbole  for  literary  effect.  Simplicity 
and  honesty  formed  the  key-note  of  her  writing.     If  she  por- 
trayed an  emotional  woman  -  for  example,  Gwendolyn  in  her 
scene  with  Deronda  after  Grandcourt  was  drowned  -  she  por- 
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trayed  a  woman  typical  of  her  time  when  women  were  given  to 
dramatic  gestures  and  hysterical  utterance  as  they  were 
given  to  fainting-fits  and  smelling  salts.     If  she  drew  a 
scene,  as  in  some  of  rural  settings,  there  was  none  of  the 
idyllic  romanticism  such  as  one  finds  in  some  writing  of  the 
period.     Her  farm  and  village  life  was  one  where  men  and 
women  worked  hard  for  their  daily    bread,  and  her  rural 
characters  could  be  bad  as  well  as  good;  for,  as  she  once 
remarked,  "To  make  men  moral,  something  more  is  requisite 
than  to  turn  them  out  to  grass." 

Mention  should  be  made,  however,  of  her  Romola, 
which  has  been  criticized  as  being  a  portrayal  of  English 
character  and  tradition  in  a  setting  of  Renaissance  Italy. 
If  this  criticism  is  valid,  then  in  this  instance  at  least 
she  failed  to  follow  her  own  principle  of  literary  honesty. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  valid  criticism.  Does 
Romola  merely  transplant  English  life  and  character  to  a  new 
setting,  or  does  it  rather  express  certain  elements  of 
character  and  tradition  that  do  not  belong  exclusively  to 
Victorian  England  or  to  any  age  or  nation,  but  which  have 
been  seen  the  world  over  in  successive  ages  of  human  culture? 
If  Tito  Melema,  for  example,  were  so  exclusively  a  figure  of 


2    See  Chapter  Four,  p,  59,  note  13 
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Renaissance  Italy  as  the  critics  of  Romola  would  like, 
would  he  be  as  understandable  and  interesting  to  the  reader 
as  he  is?    The  statement  was  made  in  the  opening  chapter 
that  George  Eliot's  object  was  to  reveal  to     the  reader 
something  of  himself  through  the  problems  and  character  of 
others.    Whatever  the  particular  setting  may  be,  the  force 
of  the  story  lies  in  whether  the  reader  can  see  therein  an 
application  to  life  as  he  knows  it,  and  perhaps  specifical- 
ly to  himself.     This  cannot  be  attained  unless  character  and 
tradition  has  a  universal  quality.     It  is  this  quality  that 
makes  a  classic  in  literature.     In  Romola,  George  Eliot  was 
faithful  in  her  facts  and  setting  to  the  period  she  sought 
to  represent;  to  her  characters  she  gave  that  stamp  of 
universal  human  nature. 

A  fifth  principle  of  George  Eliot's  writing  was  that 
of  careful  form  and  structure.    There  is  every  evidence  both 
from  her  personal  letters  and  journals  and  from  the  works 
themselves  that  she  used  excessive  care  in  the  development 
of  her  novels,  and  labored  anxiously  to  make  them  free  from 
structural  faults.    For  that  reason,   she  was  better  able 
than  were  some  of  her  contemporaries,  who  were  less  pains- 
taking than  she  was,  to  conceive  of  her  stories  on  a  large 
scale  and  give  them  a  certain  unity  both  as  individual 
works  and  as  a  whole.     She  was  capable  of  blending  two  or 
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even  three  stories  into  a  single  plot  -  witness  Felix  Holt, 
Middlemarch,  and  Daniel  Deronda,  for  example  -  and  make  the 
whole  narrative  hang  together  without  giving  the  reader  a 
sense  of  confusion.     She  was  able  to  handle  the  element  of 
suspense  with  a  neat  proportion,  as  in  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  Dunstan  Cass,  in  Silas  Marner,   the  hope  of 
Hetty  Sorrel's  reprieve,  in  Adam  Bede,   the  possible  sentence 
of  Felix  Holt  for  his  part  in  the  riot,  and  the  decision  of 
Esther  Lyon  in  regard  to  the  estate  and  her  marriage,  in 
Felix  Holt,  to  mention  a  few  typical  illustrations.  She 
showed  great  skill  in  dramatic  foreshadowing  in  the  novel 
Romola  when  in  the  fourth  chapter  she  introduced  the  incident 
of  the  request  of  Cosimo  the  painter  to  Tito  to  allow  him  to 
paint  Tito  as  Simon  the  traitor  deceiving  old  Priam,  and  in 
the  novel  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  in  the  references  to  the 
flood  in  chapter  six,  and  Mrs.  Tulliver's  plaint,  "They're 
such  children  for  the  water,  mine  are  .   .   .  they'll  be 
brought  in  dead  and  drownded  some  day  .   .   ."in  chapter  ten. 

There  were  certain  faults  of  structure  in  the  novels, 
however,  such  as  her  failure  at  times  to  make  characters 
real  through  their  own  acts  and  words  rather  than  through 
her  exposition  and  description.     This  has  been  pointed  out 
in  reference  to  the  character  of  Deronda.     There  were  times, 
also,  when  the  form  of  her  novel  suffered  through  the  inten- 
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sity  with  which  she  emphasized  the  moral.    While  her  ideal 
was  to  achieve  a  kind  of  moral  teaching  that  would  be  "pure- 
ly aesthetic,"  the  ideal  was  sometimes  imperfectly  realized 
for  the  reason  that  beauty  is  an  extremely  difficult  medium 
in  which  to  teach.     It  might  be  said  by  way  of  illustration 
that  the  finest  kind  of  moral  teaching  is  found  in  "The 
quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.   .   . ,"  but  there  is  more 
of  sheer  beauty  in  "How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon 
this  bank.   .  .  "    Sometimes  the  author  achieves  a  rather 
nice  blend  of  the  two:  "How  far  that  little  candle  throws 
its  beams;   so  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world."  ^  In 
George  Eliot's  works  there  were  any  number  of  passages  of 
beauty,  but  for  the  most  part  her  themes  were  too  great  in 
scope  and  too  serious  in  purpose  for  beauty  of  form  to  be 
their  main  characteristic. 

One  principle  by  which  George  Eliot  judged  the  work 
of  an  author  was  whether  he  had  a  new  conception  of  human 
experience  and  character.     Did  George  Eliot  herself  have  this 
new  conception?    Yes,  for  she  conceived  of  man's  character 
and  his  experience  as  a  part  of  a  social  organism  which  had 
its  laws  just  as  the  physical  world  has  its  laws;  she  saw 
man's  obligation  to  live  a  moral  life  as  a  social  obligation 


3    Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice 
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rather  than  a  matter  of  saving  his  individual  soul.     It  was 
the  soul  of  society  that  man  should  strive  to  save.    No  man 
can  live  unto  himself  alone;  his  acts  -  whether  right  or 
wrong  -  affect  the  whole  structure  of  society.     George  Eliot 
was  not  alone  in  this  concept,  by  any  means,  but  she  was  the 
first  novelist  to  use  the  novel  consistently  as  a  means  of 
expressing  this  concept  of  humanity. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question  she  asked  con- 
cerning an  author's  works  was  this,   "What  was  his  individual 
contribution    to  the  spiritual  wealth  of  mankind?"  How 
would  this  question  be  answered  in  George  Eliot's  case?  In 
the  first  place,  she  proved  that  the  novel  could  be  used 
for  purposes  of  educating  as  well  as  entertaining  the 
reader,  as  Milton  and  Wordsworth  proved  that  the  sonnet 
could  be  used  for  themes  other  than  the  purely  romantic 
ones.     George  Eliot's  novels  were  written  for  the  head  as 
well  as  the  heart:  she  galvanized  the  minds  of  her  readers 
into  an  active  rather  than  a  passive  response  to  the  story. 
She  dignified  the  characters  of  fiction  by  writing  of  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  reason  as  well  as  to  the 
emotion  of  the  reader.     In  the  field  of  the  psychological 
novel,  which  is  so  common  a  type  in  twentieth-century 
fiction,  the  ground  was  prepared  and  the  seeds  sown  by 
George  Eliot.     From  the  point-of -view  of  literature  this  is 
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probably  her  greatest  contribution.  She  was  the  first 
great  novelist  to  use  her  pen  as  a  lancet  to  probe  the 
tissues  of  the  human  mind  and  soul. 

George  Eliot  was  admittedly  the  largest  moral  and 
ethical  force  in    literature  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  one  of  the  greatest  moralists  of  all  time.  What- 
ever obligation  she  may  have  owed  society  because  of  her 
renunciation  of  religious  doctrines  or  her  choice  of  a 
marriage  that  lacked  the  legal  or  religious  sanction,  she 
made  her  works  of  such  moral  worth  as  to  pay  her  debt  in 
full,  and  to  still  the  judgment  that  had  been  passed  on  her 
by  smug  and  self-righteous  critics.     If  atonement  were  need- 
ed in  the  eyes  of  the  world,   then  it  was  surely  made  through 
the  earnest,   serious  moral  content  of  her  works.  This 
choice  of  moral  teaching  as  the  chief  aim  of  her  writing 
required  courage  for  the  very  reason  that  her  works  would 
be  subject  to  sharp  criticism  from  those  who  knew  the  facts 
about  her  marriage.     In  general,  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  that  particular  Incident  in  her  life,  and  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  by  too  many  people  who  had  no  clear 
basis  for  judgment.     The  reader  of  her  works  should  remember 
that  from  her  earliest  years  the  trend  of  her  life  and 
thought  had  been  toward  the  shaping  of  that  social,  moral, 
and  religious  philosophy  which  became  crystallized  in  her 
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writing.     If  that  philosophy  was  influenced  at  all  by  reason 
of  her  marriage,  the  influence  was  toward  an  even  higher 
concept  of  life.     The  union  with  Lewes  probably  had  a  defi- 
nite effect  upon  the  undertaking  of  her  literary  career,  but 
the  legality  of  that  union  did  not  make  her  any  less  or  any 
more  the  artist  and  moralist  she  was. 

Finally,  her  contribution  to  the  spiritual  wealth  of 
the  world  was  a  total  body  of  writing,  which  -  seen  in  its 
wholeness  and  scope  -  is  almost  without  parallel  in  the 
work  of  any  single  author  except  Shakespeare  and  a  few  of 
the  other  immortals.    Not  only  was  she  great  in  the  quantity 
of  her  writing,  but  in  the  whole  depth  and  sweep  of  her  art. 
Her  canvas  was  large,  and  if  the  colors  were  for  the  most 
part  somber,  it  was  because  she  saw  through  the  superficiali- 
ties of  life  to  the  struggling  spirit  beneath.     This  pre- 
vailing seriousness  of  her  writing  once  called  forth  a  mild 
criticism  from  Lewes,   to  which  she  answered  with  the  tears 
rising  in  her  eyes,   "I  must  write  of  life  as  I  see  it."  The 
problems  of  humanity  weighed  heavily  upon  her  large  and 
sympathetic  heart.     For  that  reason  her  works  were  never 
casual;  they  never  touched  upon  life  superficially,  but 
tested  human  motives  and  acts  in     the  light  of  moral  law  and 
reason.     Thus  it  is  that  she  has  been  able  to  create  in  her 
readers  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  various  relationships 
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of  human  life,  and  a  deeper  sympathy  for  misguided, 
struggling,  erring  humanity,  with  all  its  folly,  its  weak- 
ness, and  its  wrong. 

Near  the  end  of  her  life,  George  Eliot  wrote  sadly: 

"My  feeling  is  that  great  truths  have  struggled  to 
find  a  voice  through  me,  and  have  only  been  able  to 
speak  brokenly.  4 

When  the  reader  closes  the  last  page  of  her  writings,  he  is 
moved  to  say  that  the  great  truths  did  not  speak  so  broken- 
ly as  she  feared. 


4    See  Chapter  Four,  p. 56,  note  9 
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ABSTRACT 

Among  nineteenth-century  writers,  George  Eliot  was 
best  fitted  by  talent  and  by  purpose  to  introduce  the 
psychological  novel  as  a  new  type  of  fiction.     From  the  out- 
set of  her  career  as  a  novelist,   she  was  convinced  that  a 
writer's  first  obligation  was  a  moral  one.     In  her  own  works 
she  emphasized  two  major  doctrines  -  that  of  renunciation 
and  that  of  retribution.     She  chose  the  novel  as  the  best 
medium  for  moral  teaching  because  it  was  the  popular  liter- 
ary type  of  the  age.     Her  moral    principles  were  not  those 
of  any  particular  religious  creed,  but  were  the  universal 
ideals  of  reason,  love  of  mankind,  and  renunciation  of  mean 
and  selfish  aims. 

Several  distinct  factors  helped  to  shape  her  course 
toward  a  career  in  fiction:  first,  her  brilliant,  analytical 
mind  and  her  almost  photographic  memory;  second,  her  early 
introduction  to  the  new  philosophies  of  her  age  which  led  to 
her  renunciation  of  all  religious  dogma,  though  she  retained 
the  ethical  principles  of  Christianity;  third,  her  union 
with  Lewes  which  was  unorthodox,  but  which  was  beneficial 
both  to  her  personal  and  her  professional  life;  fourth,  the 
stored-up  memories  of  people,  scenes,  and  incidents  which 
she  later  used  in  her  stories. 
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To  understand  the  works  of  "George  Eliot,"  one  must 
know  the  elements  of  the  religious,  social,  and  moral  philo- 
sophy of  Marian  Evans.     Her  ideals  included  the  belief  that 
morality  did  not  depend  upon  particular  religious  creeds, 
and  that  all  religions  had  contributed  to  the  moral  growth 
of  man,  but  Christianity  expressed  the  world's  greatest 
ethical  code;  that  the  basis  of  a  moral  life  was  a  social 
consciousness  in  which  man  considered  the  welfare  of  all 
human  beings  as  part  of  his  moral  duty.     Her  social  ideals 
also  included  that  of  unselfish  social  activity,  or  renun- 
ciation, and  that  of  tolerance.     She  believed,  too,  that 
the  social  effects  of  one's  deeds  were  far-reaching,  and 
the  results  of  wrongdoing  were  unalterable  and  inescapable  - 
in  brief,  the  doctrine  of  retribution.     All  these  doctrines 
found  expression  in  her  writings. 

George  Eliot's  ideals  of  literature  were  of  the 
highest  order.     She  believed,  first,  in  the  moral  obligation 
of  the  author,  and  felt  that  a  writer  who  did  not  recognize 
this  power  of  literature  to  teach  mankind  was  prostituting 
his  art.     She  despised  writing  for  mere  profit,  and  refused 
to  resort  to  the  popular  methods  by  which  writers  became 
wealthy,  or  to  cater  to  popular  taste.     She  wrote  at  the 
dictates  of  mind,  heart,  and  conscience,  not  at  the  dictates 
of  critics,  publishers,  or  the  reading  public.     She  believed 
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In  setting  a  high  standard  and  religiously  holding  to  it, 
and  in  judging  an  author's  work  by  the  contribution  he  made 
to  the  spiritual  wealth  of  mankind. 

In  determining  the  meaning  and  art  of  George  Eliot's 
works,  the  present  study  has  taken  them  as  an  "epic  whole" 
in  which  three  main  elements  are  outstanding:  the  scope  of 
her  works,  their  consistent  moral  teaching,  and  their 
amazing  perception  and  portrayal  of  character.     In  scope, 
her  novels  covered  a  cross-section  of  all  classes  of  society 
and  various  social  problems,  as  well  as  all  types  of  indivi- 
duals.   Her  moral  teaching  involved  the  tv/o  main  theses  of 
renunciation  and  retribution  expressed  in  each  of  her  works. 
The  theme  of  retribution  was  the  stronger  in  Adam  Bede  and 
in  Daniel  Deronda,  while  in  Silas  Marner  it  was  practically 
the  whole  story.     Both  doctrines  were  developed  in  Felix 
Holt  and  in  Middlemarch  with  neither  one  predominant.  Their 
fullest  and  perhaps  best  expression  was  in  the  novel  Romola, 
in  which  the  principle  of  retribution  was  wrought  out  in 
the  evil  deeds  of  Tito  Melema  and  his  violent  death,  and 
that  of  renunciation  was  illustrated  in  the  unselfish  life 
of  Romola.     Other  moral  elements  included  in  the  novels 
were  problems  of  illicit  love  and  of  marriage,  the  ethics 
of  certain  professions,  as  medicine,  and  the  moral  ideal  of 
woman's  obligation  to  use  her  talents  in  the  field  of  social 
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welfare  and  reform. 

Character-portrayal  in  the  novels  revealed  George 
Eliot's  ability  to  depict  the  inward  as  well  as  the  outward 
man;  in  this  talent  she  resembled  Shakespeare.     Vividly  she 
portrayed  the  weakness  of  the  individual  in  seeking  to 
"rationalize"  his  acts  -  that  is,  justify  his  wrongdoing. 
Equally  sharply  she  delineated  the  tortures  the  mind  suffers 
as  a  result  of  evil  doing.     She  showed  clearly  that  man's 
failure  to  act  morally  resulted  from  some  weakness  in  his 
character  which,  when  put  to  the  test,  betrayed  him. 
George  Eliot's  most  normal,  wholesome  characters  were  the 
Garths  in  Middlemarch;  her  strongest  character  was  Adam 
Bede;  her  most  humorous  were  Mrs.  Poyser  in  Adam  Bede  and 
the  Tulliver  clan  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss;  her  meanest 
types  were  Rosamond  Vincy  in  Middlemarch  and  Grandcourt  in 
Daniel  Deronda .     It  was  her  powerful  character-portrayal 
that  gave  force  to  her  moral  teaching. 

George  Eliot's  contribution  to  literature  included 
these  things?  a  Profound  commentary  on  human  life  and 
problems  and  the  laws  of  rational  behavior;  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  universal  elements  in  society  and  in  individuals 
a  high  standard  of  literary  art  which  held  firmly  to  its 
moral  purpose;  and  a  new  type  of  fiction  -  the  psychological 
novel,  which  has  become  common  in  twentieth-century  prose. 
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Great  truths  struggled  to  find  a  voice  in  George 
Eliot  -  and  found  a  voice  which  was  clear,  strong,  tender 
and  full  of  inspiration,  teaching  a  profound  lesson  to 
mankind . 
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